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. . Fines Nearly $2 Million: 


Pre 


In Antitrust Case 
: 


57 Executives Jailed 


By David Perlman 
Philadelphia—Seven high-ranking corporation executives, includ- 


vidual company officials were fined: 
nearly = million in federal court 
t 


me oF Do connie to charges of illegally 


gales of heavy electrical equipment 
Mtaling $1.75 billion both to pri- 
utilities and to local, state and 
Ee I federal governments. 


Maing them directly to the illegal 
Mttions of their companies might 
met have been sufficient for con- 
Metion, “one would be most naive 
§ Believe that these violations of 
law, so long pefsisted in, affect- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


7 ob fran 
Seen Worst 
Since War 


Current unemployment 
least equals the worst” the na- 
tion has experienced since just 
before World War II, the gov- 
ernment has announced. 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower chief, made this 
statement in issuing a monthly 
job report which showed that un- 
employment rose by 850,000 to 
5.4 million between December and 
January. 

The key seasonally-adjusted job- 
less rate, at 6.6 percent of the work 
force, was not significantly changed 
from December's 6.8 percent, his 
report said, a 

The 6.6 percent rate of unem- 
ployment was a record high for 
postwar Januaries. The highest it 
had gone previously was 6.0 per- 
cent in January 1959 and 6.5 per- 
cent in January 1950—both of them 
recession periods. 

A separate bi-monthly report 
showed that over half of the 150 

major job and production centers 
im the United States had “sub- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


By Robert B. Cooney LABOR SEC, ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG confers with Pres. Ken- 
“at | edy om the minimum wage and unemployment compensation bills 


the Administration has recommended to Congress. Hearings on 
the compensation bill are scheduled to open before the Ways & 
Means Committee, on the wage bill before a House Labor subcom- 
mittee. (See Goldberg press conference story, Page 12.) 


Moves on Jobless Relief: 


House Sets Hearings 


On Kennedy Bills 


The House Ways & Means Committee has scheduled Feb. 15 
hearings on Pres. John F. Kennedy's proposals for temporary ex- 


tension of unemployment com 


pensation benefits and emergency 


action to provide aid to needy children of the jobless under public 


assistance programs. 


The proposals are keystones in® 


the Administration’s “program for 
economic recovery and growth,’ 
Kennedy said in letters to Vice 
Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 
adding that “the need for prompt 


enactment ... is clear.” 


Ways & Means Committee Chair- 


Labor Backs Recession Program, 
Nuestions Kennedy’s ‘Tax Policies 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to act with speed on Pres. Kennedy's 12-point economic pro- 
fam, but noted that in some respects it fell short of what the labor movement believes is necessary. 
Walter P. Reuther, appearing as chairman of the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee before 
me Joint Economic Committee of Congress, praised the “speed and vigor” of the President’s anti-re- 
meon moves, and hailed as a “refreshing change” his frank recognition of national problems. The 


| overly conservative in his eco- 
nomic proposals to date. 

But the President's economic 
Message to Congress “in some re- 
spects tended more to understate- 
ment than the reverse,” the AFL- 
ClO spokesman went on. “No- 
where was this more noticeable than 
in his estimate of an existing po- 
tentiality for (economic) growth 
. . of 3.5 percent per year,” 

In view of the predicted growth 


in the labor force and the antici- 
pated rise in manhour productivity, 
Reuther said, the potential is 5 per- 
cent—and unless this figure is 
reached, there will be a continuing 
increase in the hard core of “per- 
manent” unemployment. 

“We believe it would be an 
error to base either short-range 
or estimates and poli- 
cies on such a serious understate- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


man Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), in 


,| scheduling joint hearings on the 


first two measures in Kennedy's 
anti-recession program, said Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg would be 
the leadoff witness followed by 
Health, Education & Welfare Sec. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 


Jobless Figures Cited 

As he sent the measures to Capi- 
tol Hill, the President pointed out 
that 5.4 million workers were job- 
less in January. Of these, he said, 
3.4 million were receiving unem- 
ployment compensation and more 
than 550,000 had exhausted bene- 
fits without finding jobs. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


13.5 Million Elderly 


Asks Social 
Security 
Financing 
By Gene Zack 
A program of health care for 


the aged financed through the so- 


cial security and railroad retire- 
ment systems to provide hospital, 
nursing home, outpatient and 
home health services for 13.5 mil- 
lion persons over 65, has been 
proposed by Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy, 

In a message to Congress the 
President was critical of the “ma- 


|jor deficiencies in the quality and 
|distribution” of health services and 


the fact that medical care is “too 
often beyond the reach of those 
who need them most.” 

To meet what he called a “mat- 
ter of national concern,” Kennedy 
also called for added federal funds 
for nursing home construction and 
modernization and for development 
of better methods for caring for 
the chronically ill; new federal 
grants for construction of medical 
and dental schools; federal scholar- 
ships in the health ficld; broadening 
of health research for children; and 
step-ups in vocational rehabilita- 
tion and medical research, | 

The Administration plan of 
health benefits for the aged— 
which spells out “deductible” 
features requiring the elderly to 
pay some of the cost of hospital 
and diagnostic care—is similar to 
the bill sponsored by Sen. Clia- 
ton P. Anderson (D-N.M.) which 
was killed in the post-convention 
session of the 86th Congress. 

In a week filled with a steady 
flow of messages to Capitol Hill, 
the President also proposed; 

@ Raising the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, in steps, and broad- 

(Continued on Page !2) 


McCulloch 
Named Head 
Of NLRB 


Frank W. McCulloch, for the 
past dozen years administrative 
assistant to Sen, Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Il.), has been picked by Pres. 
John F, Kennedy to be chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The President also selected 
William “E: Simkin of Walling- 
ford, Pa., a noted labor arbitrator 
and former member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, for the 
post of director of the Federal Me- 
diation & Conciliation Service. 

McCulloch replaces Arthur A. 
Kimball, an Eisenhower recess ap- 
pointee who was not confirmed by 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Maryland Unit 
Wins Prize 
For Vote Shift 


The winners of the’ 1960 “Get- 
Outthe-Vote” eontest sponsored. by 
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Labor's Committee for Kennedy 2 


and Johnson came down to the 
wire in a race reminiscent of the 
Kennedy-Nixon contest itself. 

The Baltimore County Commit- 
tee in Maryland's 15th congres- 
sional district was declared the win- 
ner of the $1,000 first prize for 
helping to bring about a shift of 
votes which edged the second-place 
winner by three-tenths of 1 percent. 

The Baltimore group helped 
produce a shift of 10,000 votes 
in faver of the labor-backed 
ticket, compared to the Eisen- 
hower vs. Stevenson vote of 1956. 

The Essex-West Hudson County 
Committee in Newark, N. J., won 
the runner-up prize of $500 for 
helping to produce a shift of 140,- 
000 votes. 

Railway Clerks’ Pres. George M. 
Harrison, in announcing the seven 
winners of $2,000 in total prizes, 
pointed out the two top winners 
more than doubled the previous per- 
centage-of-increase record. The la- 
bor political group in Somerville, 
Mass., boosted that area’s Demo- 
cratic vote by 22 percent in the 
1948 Truman-Barkley victory, Har- 
rison said, and held the record un- 
til now. 

Five prizes of $100 each went to 
the Palm Beach County Commit- 
tee, West Palm Beach, Fla. (a shift 
of 15,000 votes); Bexar County 
Committee, San Antonio, Tex. 
(shift .of 31,000); Smith County 
Committee, Tyler, Tex. (shift of 
2,000); Harrison County Commit- 
tee, Clarksburg, W. Va. (shift of 
6,000; and Bucks County Federa- 
tion, Bristol, Pa. (9,000). 


Lithographers Join 
Talks on Merger 


New York—The unaffiliated Li- 
thographers have named a two-man 
team to represent the ALA in dis- 
cussions by graphic arts unions of 
the possibility of forming one big 
union in the publishing industry. 

In a letter to William J. Farson, 
executive vice president of the 
Newspaper Guild and chairman of 
the unity committee, ALA Pres. 
Kenneth J. Brown announced his 
union's selection of Leon M. Wick- 
ersham, assistant to the ALA presi- 
dent, and Edward V. Donahue, 
president of Twin Cities Local 10, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., to 
take part in the discussions. 

Besides the Guild and Lithogra- 
phers, other unions participating in 
the exploratory talks include the 
Typographical Union, Bookbinders, 
Papermakers & Paperworkers, 
Printing Pressmen, Stereotypers and 
Photo Engravers. 


television series. 


BOUNCING is bad technique when using a bowling ball but it’s 
important in testing it. A defective ball, bounced on a steel plate, 
will crack. Bak, pins and pinsetters are precision-made by members 
of the Machinists at the Brunswick plant in Muskegon, Mich., 
as shown in the 98th film of the AFL-CIO’s “Americans at Work” 


Rail Unions Call For 
Modern Wage Scales 


Five rail unions, representing 210,000 “operating” employes, have 
asked a presidential study commission headed by former Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to make recommendations “to modernize, not to 
destroy,” wages and working conditions. 

The unions, in an opening statement to the tripartite commis- 


sion, sharply rejected management 
charges of “featherbedding” and 
said rules changes demanded by 
industry spokesmen would “com- 
pletely emascutate” collective bar- 
gaining agreements now in force, 
would cut pay, lead to greater safe- 
ty hazards “and develop bitter and 
unrelenting unrest” among em- 


December Goal Set 


The 15-member presidential com- 
mision, equally divided among la- 
bor, management and public rep- 
resentatives, was set up in an effort 
to find a solution to the long- 
smouldering work rules dispute. It 
is scheduled to submit non-binding 
recommendations by December. 

In a joint statement the five 
brotherhoods—the AFL-CIO-affili- 
ated Railroad Trainmen, Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
Switchmen, and the unaffiliated Lo- 
comotive Engineers and Conductors 
& Brakemen—<alled for: 


@ A shorter workweek “in 
line with organized labor's gen- 


RLEA Welcomes New 
Accident Report Rules 


Four major changes in accident reporting sules for the railroad 
industry, ordered, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
been hailed by rail unions as “a major advance” in labor's “continu- 
ing campaign to reduce the mounting toil of accidents on the rail- 


Harry See, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion's Safety Commitiee, said the 
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eral progress toward that goal.” 
They said many railroad work- 
ers are still on six or seven-day 
work schedules. The unions 
asked a 35-hour week with no 
cut in pay. 

@ Allowances for away-from- 

home expenses, which train crews 
must now pay out of their own 
pockets. 
@ Overtime payments for all 
employes, “eliminating the present 
outdated speed basis under which 
some employes receive overtime 
only after 12 hours.” 
@ Premium pay for night shift 
work, plus paid holidays and over- 
time for those who must work on 
holidays, “all in accord with ex- 
isting practices in other industries.” 
The union statement, presented 
by Atty. Harold C. Heiss, also 
asked the presidential commission 
to consider the need for job stabil- 
ization and to make recommenda- 
tions “for dealing with the problem 
of dwindling employment in the 
industry.” 


As the commission began its 
study, the question arose as to 
whether Mitchell would remain as 
member or chairman in view of 
his announced candidacy for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in New Jersey. 

Mitchell had requested the other 
14 commissioners to give their 
views as to whether his candidacy 
would represent “a conflict of in- 
terests.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
stantial unemployment” as of 
January. 

The Labor Dept. surveys 
showed that, between November 
and January, “the aggregaie rise 
in unemployment in the 150 ma- 
jor areas totaled about 50 per- 
cent” and factory jobs continued 
to decline in 120 of the 150 
areas. 

Wolfbein also reported that the 

long-term jobless—those out of 
work 15 weeks or longer—jumped 
by 324,000 over the month to a 
total of 1.3 million. Half of the 
long-term unemployed—some 650,- 
000—have been jobless six months 
or longer, he added. 
The report showed a climb of 
200,000 over the month to a total 
of 1.7 million who are “working 
part-time involuntarily.” This is a 
600,000 increase over January a 
year ago. 

Largest Cities on List 

In its survey of area joblessness, 
the Labor Dept. said some of the 
nation’s largest cities were included 
in the 25 areas recently added to 
those with “substantial labor sur- 
pluses”"—-6 percent or more job- 
less. The January total of 76 is 
more than double the total of 31 
major areas recorded in January 
1960 and is the highest total since 
89 major areas were so classified 
in the depths of the last recession 
in September 1958. 
The number of smaller areas 
with substantial labor surpluses rose 
by 29 from November to a total of 
152 in January. 

Asked by a reporter whether, 
in the light of the Labor Dept.’s 
economic data, Pres. John F. 
Kennedy was “overdoing” his 
comments about the seriousness 
of the situation, Wolfbein replied 
that he has been saying for 
months: 

“Unemployment is serious by 
any standards you use—and I 
say it goes double in spades right 
now.” 


He pointed out that unless there 
is re-employment for workers in 
the hard-hit manufacturing field, 
the total of the long-term unem- 
ployed will continue upward. 

As in December, the January re- 
port showed job declines blanket- 
ing all the 21 industries which com- 
prise the durable and non-durable 
goods divisions of the manufac- 
turing sector. 

Manufacturing—now down to a 
job total of 15.6 million—has lost 
298,000 workers since January 
1960. Two-thirds of the loss, 
Wolfbein noted, occurred in the 


While retail trade dropped 
809,000 from December as the 


Local Asks Help 
In Long Walkout 


: 


Job Pictive Called 
‘Worst’ Since War 


holiday season ended to a total of 
8.4 million, it nevertheless re- 
mained 112,000 higher than Jan- 
uary a year earlier. 

Although federal, state and local 
jobs dropped 287,000 from Decem- 
ber as temporary post office work- 
ers were laid off, the total of 8.6 
million government workers was 
344,000 over a year ago. 

Total employment in January 
fell seasonally by 1.6 million to 
a total of 64.5 million. 

The report showed the factory 
workweek remained unchanged 
from December at 38.6 hours, 
though the workweek was now 1.7 
hours shorter than a year ago. 
The shorter hours caused a slump 
of $2.74 in weekly earnings com- 
pared to a year earlier. The fac- 
tory worker's weekly earnings re- 
mained unchanged from December 
at $89.55. 


initial claims for jobless pay rose 
3,300 for the week ending Jan. 
28 to a total ef 500,000. 

A total of 3.2 million workers 
were drawing jobless pay in mid- 
January as 32 states reported in- 
creases. A year ago the total was 
2.2 million. 


Wages Raised 
For 7 Million 
Last Year 


Wage increases for some 7 mil- 
lion workers were agreed to or put 
into effect during 1960, according 
to preliminary estimates of the La- 
bor Dept. 

Including step-ups under con 
tracts negotiated previously, the 


about 1.4 million or 20 percent of 
the total workers—averaged 10 to 
11 cents an hour, the report said. 
The typical hike in 1959 averaged 
9 to 10 cents an hour for 19 per 
cent of the workers. 

The next most frequent raises 
in 1960 averaged 9 to 10 cents— 
15 percent of the total, and 6 to 7 


creases in the range of 8 to 13 
cents an hour. 

The report said the 7 million 
workers made up 85 percent of all 
those employed under major col- 
lective bargaining contracts—those 
pacts covering 1,000 or mor 
workers. 

It noted that some 4.3 million 
workers were covered by contracts 
renewed during 1960, while most 
of the rest received deferred wage 
increases under continuing pacts. 

In the contracts actually nego 


by/ tiated in 1960, the most commoa 


increase was 5 but under 6 cents— 
covering 21 percent of the 4.4 mi- 
lion total. Seventeen percent re 
ceived 9 but under 10 cents. 
“Among all contracts negotiated 
in 1960," the report observed, 
“health and welfare provisions wer 


from more than two months of|"Cetlized more often than say 


i a $2,000 stipend, is intended 
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In Arbitration Award Fight: 


Clerks Again Take . 


Sears into Court 


San Francisco—Two RetailGlerks locals here are asking the! f™ 
® federal district court once again to order Sears, Roebuck & Co. to|j 
3 jive up to its agreements with them. , 

The two unions petitioned the court to direct Sears to comply }§ 
with an arbitration award ordering reinstatement and back pay for|}4 


some 140 members who were dis- 
charged last summer for respecting 
a Machinists’ picket line. 


The unions contended that, un- 
der dispute procedures in their con- 
tracts with Sears, the arbitrator's 
ruling is “final and binding.” 

Meetings had been initiated with 
the company looking toward imple- 


f mentation of the arbitration award, 


which climaxed a seven-month dis- 
pute. The meetings ran into a 
dead-end, however, when union 
spokesmen became convinced that 
the company was withholding final 
acceptance of the ruling. 

Price for its acceptance, it was 
indicated, was the permanent dis- 
charge of four employes who had 
been ordered reinstated by the 
arbitrator. The company has 


to the rank-and-file for answers 


failed to re-employ these four as 
it had the other employes who 
had been “replaced” for ob- 
serving the picket line. 


The company had been ordered ‘ 
to submit the dispute over the fir-|)* 


ings to arbitration last July by U.S.|— 
District Judge George Harris. Ar-|_ 


biter Arthur C. Miller after lengthy 
hearings handed down his ruling 
more than a month ago. 


Miller upheld in almost every 
detail the locals’ contentions that 
Sears has breached its union con- 
tracts by locking out employes 
who respected the Machinists’ 
picket line and by refusing to 
“consider or arbitrate the result- 
ing grievances.” Miller also cited 
a series of additional violations 
of the company’s contractual 
commitments to the two unions. 


The company’s action became 
the basis of a consumer boycott 
launched by the San Francisco La- 
bor Council that was endorsed by 
the AFL-CIO General Board and 
the National Chain Store Commit- 
tee of the Retail Clerks. 


UAW to Seek Data on 
Speed-up for Bargaining 


Detroit—Information for collective bargaining committees on 
how to slow down what workers charge is a constant speed-up in 
auto plants will be sought by the Auto Workers at a series of area 
conferences starting Feb. 20 and ending Apr. 4. 

Thus the UAW will take a major issue—production standards— 


PUERTO RICAN plant of Fleurs 


. 


: Sw EO RARII 
de France, where union workers 


are shown assembling 


flowers, is visited by a task force of local and district officials from District 4, Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers. Group visited the island on study-tour to improve understanding of problems of 
members there and those of the union’s Puerto Rican membership in the New York City and New 


Jersey area of District 4. 


TUE Puerto Rican Study Aims 


At New Benefits for Members 


A task force of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers—with the expressed aim of bettering 
service to its expanding Puerto Rican membership—has made a whirlwind study-tour of the island 


commonwealth. 


The group visited Puerto Rican plants under IUE contracts, vocational training schools, housing 
developments, a United Nations technical assistance project, the University of Puerto Rico and the 


island legislature, and also conduct- 


ed educational conferences. 


The 15-member task force was 


made up of local union and district 
officials of IUE’s District 4, which 
encompasses metropolitan New 
York City, northern New Jersey 
and Puerto Rico. 


Al Loewenthal, district educa- 
tion director, said the group's 
objectives were to become more 
familiar with the problems con- 
fronting Puerto Rican workers 
moving to the mainland and into 


that can be translated at the bar- 
gaining table this fall. : 


ings will be conducted by a special 
UAW committee set up by the in- 
ternational executive board. The 


2— 
is 


dress to the group urged stronger 
ties between mainland and island 
unions. 

Loewenthal said the visitors re- 
ceived briefings from government 
officials who explained that the 
successful execution of economic 
plans over the coming decade 
could bring Puerto Rico to the 
current per capita income level 
of the bottom-most state on the 
mainland. 

The group visited a handicrafts 
cooperative developed through UN 


the TUE; to consider the feasibil- 
ity of an TUE-run job placement 


assistance and designed to provide 
work for sugar workers during the 
off-season. 


The IUE visitors also inspected 
a 5,000-family heusing project in 
San Jose which included such 
features as an infirmary, a li- 
brary, an adjacent school and 2 
pre-school nursery for children 
of working mothers. 

The group visited government- 
run vocational training schools and 
saw in operation a new section spe- 
cializing in electronics. It also 
toured the island's university and 
learned that students were drawn 
largely from the lower middle class 
and upper lower class groups— 
where family income is $2,000 or 
less per year. 


Auto industry contracts cover- 

ing more than 600,000 UAW 
members in General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler plants expire 
during August. Contracts with 
other companies in the auto and 
agricultural implement industries 
are due for renewal later in the 
year. They cover an additional 
200,000 union members. 


The “production standards” hear- 


UAW Radio Show 


service for emigrating workers; 
and to study the possibility of 
extending to the island locals a 
pension and insurance program 
devised by the district for small 
locals. 

Loewenthal said the extension of 
the district program to its island 
affiliates could mean that “thou- 
sands of Puerto Rican electrical 
workers today—and tens of thou- 
sands in the future—could enjoy 


committee, headed by UAW Sec.- 
Treas. Emil Mazey, has been study- 
ing speed-up problems for a year. 
Mazey said it will make spe- 
cific recommendations for 1961 
contract proposals on working 
conditions to the special collec- 
tive bargaining conference in De- 
troit Apr. 27-29. The session 
will bring 3,500 delegates here 
from 1,275 auto locals in the 
United States and Canada. 


Weaver Asks Unionists 


To Exchange Visits 


Allentown, Pa.—An exchange of labor leaders with other coun- 
tries as one way of improving international relations has been 


proposed by George L-P Weaver, special assistant to Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 


Here for a program marking the 10th anniversary of the adoption 
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Erkiced nGbiel 


Has Highest Rating 


Shift Break, the UAW-sponsored 
mdio show featuring Guy Nunn, 
had the highest rating in Detroit in 
December for any radio show on 
the air at the same time. 

Pulse, a rating service, showed 
that Shift Break, on the air every 
Weekday between 2:30 and 3:00 
p.m. had a 3.3 rating for the half 
hour, The next highest rating in 
Detroit was 2.6. 


Mazey has scheduled these hear- 


ing dates: Feb. 20, Los Angeles; 
Feb. 23-24, Detroit; Feb. 28, Flint, 
Mich.; Mar. 2, New York City; 
Mar. 9, Cleveland, O.; Mar. 14, 
Chicago; Mar. 17, Toronto, Ont.; 
Apr. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 

“These hearings are being 
called," he said, “to get specific 
recommendations on how we can 
improve our collective bargaining 
agreements and do a better job in 
protecting members and improving 
working conditions.” 


Unions Of 


their members. 
ice Trades Council 


fered Discount 
On Tickets to ‘Spartacus’ 


Union members across the country will be offered a special 
percent discount on tickets for the motion picture “Spar- 


film, being distributed by Universal-International Pictures, 
receive a 5 percent rebate on the tickets purchased by 


“The promotion has been tested by the Union Label & Serv- 
of Greater New York. 

the Hollywood Film Council, comprised of unions 
representing more than 24,000 film industry em- 
announced its members were serving as “voluntary 
agents” for the motion picture as the answer to a growing 
trend by American producers to make films abroad in order 
to escape U.S. wage standards. 


im the promotion of 


the protections and benefits of a 


comprehensive health, accident and 
life insurance coverage as well as 


an effective pension program.” 


Pres. Hipolito Marcano of the 
Puerto Rico AFL-CIO in an ad- 


Court Directs New 


Cross Co. Election 


Cincinnati, O.—The Sixth Circuit 


Court of Appeals here has nullified 
a 1957 election won by the Auto 
Workers at the Cross Co, plant in 
Fraser, Mich., on the ground that 
the union used misleading campaign 
literature. 

UAW Region 1 Co-Director 
George Merrelli said the union had 
urged the National Labor Relations 
Board to appeal the decision to 
the Supreme Court “in search of 
justice.” 

The court overruled an earlier 

finding by the NLRB regional direc- 
tor that the union's election-day 
handbills were “permissible elec- 
tion propaganda.” The examiner 
also had recommended that the 
company be ordered to halt a series 
of unfair labor practices, inchud- 
ing refusal to bargain with the 
union. 
After denying the UAW certifi- 
cation at the Cross plant, the court 
ordered a new election to determine 
a bargaining agent. 


) eae 


of India’s constitution, Weaver ex- 
tended congratulations to the peo- 
ple of India and called for steps 
to create the “grand and global al- 
liance” called for by Pres. John F. 
Kennedy to eradicate the “common 
enemies of man.” 

America has a vital interest in 
the future course of events in India, 
Weaver said, because men every- 
where are involved in a world 
struggle for freedom. 

“We have to begin,” he said, 
“to accord to the labor move- 
ment around the world the sane 
interest and concern, in the area 
of foreign diplomacy, which we 
haye traditionally extended to 
other facets of societies abroad. 
We have to develop an expanded 
program of exchange, on a peo- 
ple-to-people basis, of foreign and 
American trade unionists, at 
every level.” 

Weaver also proposed “more ef- 
fective continuity” and long-range 
guarantees in our assistance pro- 
grams; priorities in foreign aid 
which “honor the ability and will- 
ingness” of nations to use our aid 
effectively; stabilization of world 
food and fiber prices, and methods 
for establishing “food banks.” 

Pointing out that India has 2.5 
million trade unionists, the speak- 
er said the fate of millions of In- 
dian citizens could be determined 
by a “distinct minority, if the 
traditional pattern of quick Com- 


munist take-over is given an op- 
portunity.” 

Weaver will become assistant sec- 
retary of labor for international af- 
fairs shortly after July 1,1961. An 
adviser to two Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation conferences, he worked in 
Asia nearly three years for the AFL- 
CIO and the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


CSA Emphasizes 
Leadership Role | 


New York—The development of 
“community leadership” has been 
given top priority in the 1961 pro- 
gram of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, according to Dir. 
Leo Perlis. 

Perlis defined “community lead- 
ership” as “effective AFL-CIO par- 
ticipation” in the voluntary social 
welfare field in order for labor's 
views to have an impact on plan- 
ning, policy making and program 
development. 

In a letter to CSA staff represent- 
atives across the country, Perlis 
said development of labor's leader- 
ship role is necessary to implement 
such major CSA projects as meet- 
ing the needs of the unemployed, 
winning representation on hospital 
boards, blood banking, consumer 
counseling and pre-retirement plan- 
ning. 
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:. 3 | national unions and state central 


| books, he asserted, “was 


| sity labor education groups attend- 
'ed the two-day conference. 


the | Schnitzler Tells Educationists: 


B Labor Must Broaden 
Community, Appeal 


Organized labor, “still a minority,” must broaden its appeal if it 


The most important labor and social legislation on the statu 


: 


goals are to be gained, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzle 
told the annual AFL-CIO Education Directors’ Conference in Wash. 


acnicvegu 


Nearly 100 educators from inter- 
bodies, as well as 35 from univer- 


City Problems Highlighted 


mittee on Education, discussed ths 
proposed AFL-CIO residential staff 
training center, and at the same 
session Joseph Mire told of project 
of the National Institute of Labor 
Education, of which he is executivy 
director. 


Group sessions were held on 
half-dozen phases of labor educ: 
doe actividl 


ness forms i x 
Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the 


manufacturers working on goven 
ment contracts in the industry. 


ordinator for the city of Philadel-| quate,” but is the amount shows 
phia and formerly Hosiery Work-| % be the “prevailing minimum” 
ers’ education director, spoke on by an analysis of wages in non 
“Trade Unions and the Problems errr ers ama yie mo 
of Today's Cities” at a mecting nion representatives particip 
presided over by Gus Tyler, edu-|i98 in the hearing were Walter 
cation director of the Ladies’ Gar-|Allen, research director of 
7 El 4 al E 4 C ment Workers. Education Dir. | Printing Pressmen, Robert Munson, 
ectric Quipment Company — [rea'ste's we Arv-cio ta reeach sirctor of the Bookbin 
: dustrial Union Dept. led the dis- ers, and Seymour Brandwein, 
E 2 ~ d « « C cussion. pe Aen ee 
xecutives Jailed in Antitrust Case |" rr mans motor oc |,,T init: wtich hae som 
(Continued from Page 1) statements at the time of the sen-|been handed out in antitrust cases.| Umiversity, reported om 2 study —- pom "= nae 
- i i i the r ae . 
ing so large a segment of the in-|tencing. Justice Dept. recommendations,| for the Fund for the Republic om |». special forms used in electronie 
dustry and finally, involving 80| Westinghouse 8 prepared under the Eisenhower) “The Negro im American Un- 
oe ghouse expressed sympa- ° machine data tabulation. 
many millions upon millions of dol-| thy for the “anguish” suffered by| Administration, were for penalties| '0=s,” with comment by Boris 
lars, were facts unknown to those) those of its officials who were in-| Slightly higher in most cases than Shishkin, AFL-CIO civil rights |School on L-G Forms 
responsible for the conduct of the} dicted and sentenced, described| the court imposed. Givecter, end Benjamin Miclew- [1,33 ot Knoxville 
corporation.” them as “respected and valuable”| In a letter to the court, Robert| "it easterm zome supervisor for 
Of the 20 separate indictments | civic leaders and indicated that the| F. Kennedy, the new Attorney Gen-| te Sleeping Car Porters. Lawr- Knoxville, Tenn.—Union off 
handed down by a federal grand) company planned no disciplinary |¢ral, asked that “sentences at least ence Rogin, director of the AFL- {here went to school Feb. 4 to lean 
jury last year, GE and Westing- action against them. as severe as those recommended be clo Dept. of Education, pre- how to fill in correctly the forms 
house—the two biggest companies|  ¢, 1 Electric’ ficialdom | imposed.” sided. required by the new Landrum 
in the industry—were named in 19 oop Education Dir. Helmuth Kern of | Griffin labor law. The school wai 


“| washed its hands of corporate re- 


sponsibility, declaring that “the im- 
proper acts of a few General Elec- 
tric employes . . . were carefully 
hidden from those in the company 
charged with assuring compliance 
with the policy” of obeying antitrust 


He declared that after having 
reviewed the cases he was “con- 
vinced that the conduct of the de- 
fendants, particularly the deliberate 
bid-rigging and price-fixing prac- 


ticed against their government, was | fl 
so willful and flagrant that even) 


— e | 


sel 
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par Se ee Ry Be laws. more severe sentences would have/| 
peg mor A mperisrhaes 34 Declaring that most of the offi-| ee appropriate.” 
The two incipal companies in-| Cials involved had already been In addition to the criminal pen- 
volved “ail ar contrasting public| demoted or shifted to positions of alties, the companies face possible k 
lesser responsibility, GE described Civil suits by purchasers of equip- 
their price-rigging actions as “non- are may claim triple dam- : 
f —) with th *,| ages for Overpricing resulting from 
Kennedy Sees Need cea od Preis crn the admitted conspiracies. firs 
For Business Code In sentencing the defendants,| 1” addition to GE and Westing- | Sk 
Pres. John F. Kennedy has Judge Ganey procial Sit Glade house, the following companies} / 
sald that business groups opposite view of the moti of the| Were fined for criminal antitrust | cr 
“might well establish codes of second echelon of indicted officials violations Bo 
ethical practice such as the 
een “acta —those whom he fined or gave Other Firms Fined 
pane Sue ate te Saeas suspended sentences in lieu of jail.| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Kuhl- i ch 
unions would live up to these He said he was “convinced” |™an Electric Co., Wagner Electric Co 
codes, “which state a very that these defendants “were torn |C°'P.. McGraw Edison Co., Fed- 
high standard.” between conscience and an ap- eral Pacific Electric Co., I-T-B Cir- De 
In reply to & question in- proved corporate policy with the |°Uit Breaker Co., Square D Co., Ea: 
volving “economy-sized mal- rewarding objectives of promo- |CUUer-Hammer, Inc., Sangamo/§ 
practice” by giant electrical | | tion, comfortable security and | !¢ctric Co., Ohio Brass Co., Lapp | @ Ga 
Feb. 8 news conference said ganization or the company Abe A. B. Chance Co, HE. . 
the business community the comformist whe Porter Cornell- Ho 
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‘Briefing Session’ to Look at Economy 
Program Launching 
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Page Five 
= 


Due Week of Feb. 20 


The nation’s No. 1 problem—the state of the domestic economy 
— is also No. 1 in the new public affairs television series, “Briefing 
Session,” presented by the AFL-CIO and the National Educational 


Television & Radio Center. 


top economists, one an adviser to Pres. John F. Kennedy 


Two i 
and the other to the recent 
hower 


3-Way Agency 


nent Textile Development Agency 
which can produce a crash program 
of research to convert this industry 
into one of growth instead of stag- 
Se : 


TWUA Pres. William Pollock, 
testifying before a Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Textiles, also urged a 
series of tariff safeguards designed 
to assure “adequate protection 
against imports.” 

Pollock recalled that 1958 
hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee produced recommendations 
which went “largely ignored” by 
former Pres Eisenhower's Inter- 
agency Textile Committee. Since 
then, he said, the 600 million 
square yards imported in 1958 
have more than doubled—to ap- 
proximately 1.3 billion square 
yards by the end of 1960. 


Pollock proposed a range of gov- 
ernmental actions, such as public 
contracts and depressed areas aid, 
to stimulate the domestic industry 
and special re-employment assist- 
ance for textile workers now in “a 
twilight zone between unemploy- 
ment and retirement.” 

Frank Gorman, legislative repre- 
sentative of the United Textile 
Workers of America, also urged 
action, declaring that “the situation 
has grown more critical, the need 
more urgent.” 

Textile industry leaders testified 
in favor of controls through a sys- 
tem of quotas, citing increased im- 
ports from Hong Kong and India. 


Edassachusetts Institute of Tech- 


mology, who headed Kennedy's 
task force om the economy, and 
Prof. Heary C. Walllich of Yale, 
a member of Eisenhower's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, discuss 
“The Economy-—1961.” This 
topic is ome of six that will be 
explored in the light of the report 
ef the President’s Commission 
on National Goals. 

Samuelson, 45, is president of the 
He was consultant to several gov- 
ernment in the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations. 
A native of Gary, Ind., he studied 
at the University of Chicago and 
earned his master’s and doctor's 
degrees at Harvard. 

Studied at Oxford, Harvard 

Wallich, 46, was born in Ger- 
many but came to this country in 
1935, after two years of study at 
Oxford. He also took his two 
advanced degrees at Harvard. He 
served with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and other agencies 
before his appointment as a White 
House economic adviser. 


“Briefing Session” will first be 
seen over 14 NET stations in 12 
states. It will be broadcast on 
prime time in each case, and 
four of the first 14 outlets will 
have re-showings, two on Sunday 
afternoon. 


A second group of NET stations 
will start the series two weeks later, 
and a third group will follow after 
another two wecks. 


No National Hookup 


The staggered schedule is re- 
quired because the cost of making 
more than 40 separate tapes of the 
same show would be prohibitive. 
The NET stations do not have a 
national cable hookup like the com- 
mercial networks. 

A schedule for the first 14 sta- 
ions is published on this page. The 
additional outlets will be listed in 
later issues of the AFL-CIO News. 


‘Briefing Session’ Set 
For Debut in 14 Cities 


Following is the “Briefing Session” broadcast schedule for the 
Grst 14 cities. Channel numbers are given after station call-letters. 
Showings begin Feb. 20, so “Tuesday” means Feb. 21, etc. 


CIry STATION TIME 
Boston ..............WGBH (2).....Monday 7p.m. 

Sunday 2:30 p. m. 

Dhicago .............WITW(11).....Monday  8:30p.m. 
Rolumbus, O. .........WOSU (34).....Monday 9 p. m. 
Denver ..............KRMA (6).....Monday 8 p. m. 
Bast Lansing, Mich. ....WMSB(10).....Thursday 7 p.m. 
Sunday 4p. m. 

Gainesville, Fla. .......WUFT (5).....Wednesday 8:30 p.m. 

al eh Friday 9:30 p. m. 
Houston g PPPFE VT (8). ... . Tuesday 8 p. m. 

’ ‘Thursday 7:30p.m. 

Miami ...............WTHS (2).....Monday 8:30p.m. 
New Orleans ..........WYES (8).....Wednesday 8 p. m. 


San Francisco thin atgiacs toe 


(9).....Wednesday 9p. m. 


Seattle ...........+..-KCTS (9).....Friday 7:30 p. m. 
&. Louis .............KETC (9).....Thursday 9 p.m. 

ee ee aR ce Friday 10 p. m. 
Toledo ..........+.+-WGTE (30).....Tuesday 2:30p.m. 


the paper. 


MAYOR HENRY W. MAIER of Milwaukee, second from left, was on hand when Pres. Martin 
Schreiber of the Milwaukee Common Council presented a letter of commendation to the Milwaukee 
Labor Press for helping give Milwaukee its “nationwide reputation for integrity and good government.” 
Pictured left to right are Schreiber; Mayor Maicr, former contributing editor of the labor paper; 
Editor Ray W. Taylor, and Pres. J. F. Friedrick of the Milwaukee County AFL-CIO, which sponsors 


Referendum Approval Clears Way 
For Merger of Postal Clerk Unions 


Sixty years of rivalry between two unions of postal clerks came to an end as members of the unaffili- 
ated United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen voted overwhelmingly to merge with the 
AFL-ClO-affiliated Post Office Clerks. 


Unification between the 35,000-member Craftsmen and the 100,000-member Post Office Clerks is 
expected to be transformed into three-way amalgamation this spring when the 25,000-member Postal 


Transport Association, an AFL- 
CIO affiliate, reconvenes its con- 
vention to act on a merger agree- 
ment signed by its officers. 


organiza- 
tions might be followed by dis- 
cussions about the possibility of 
forming “one big union” of post- 
al workers—a proposal which 
has been strongly urged by Let- 
ter Carriers Pres. William C. 
Doherty. 
A telegram to Doherty from 
Pres. E. C. Halibeck of the Post 


Oil Workers 
To Set New 
Wage Goals 


Denver—The Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, after completing 
a campaign to secure wage increases 
of 14 cents an hour for oil industry 
members, will move in April to 
initiate its next round of bargaining 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight has 
announced that five area meetings 
of oil union delegates will be held 
in April to discuss the desires of 
members for the next round of ne- 
gotiations. Most oil contracts will 
not be open for negotiation until 
late in the year but the area mect- 
ings are a first step toward unified 


gaining goals recommended by the 
committee must be ratified by se- 


cret ballot vote of three-fourths of 


the local units affected. 


Office Clerks, Pres. Paul A. Nagle 
of the Postal Transport Association 
and Pres. Joseph F. Thomas of the 
Craftsmen declined an invitation 
for immediate discussion of a single 
union but declared a willingness to 
discuss the matter after comple- 
tion of the three-way postal clerk 
merger. 
11-to-1 Vote 

The UNAPOC referendum on 
approval of the merger agreement 
resulted in 11,087 for merger to 
1,061 opposed, Thomas announced. 

At the same time, a Boston 


voted almost unanimously to 
affiliate with the Post Office 


Clerks, Halibeck announced. 
Hallbeck said present plans for 

completion of the merger with the 

Postal Transport Association call 


Economists 


for simultaneous conventions of the 
two organizations to be held in 
Washington—probably this spring 
in connection with an expected 
legislative conference of the AFL- 
ClO Government Employes Coun- 
cil. If the merger agreements are 
ratified by both unions, a joint one- 
day convention of the merged group 
would follow immediately. 

Under the proposed three-way 
merger, Hallbeck and Sec.-Treas. 
John Bowen of the Post Office 
Clerks would hold the same offices 
in the merged organization which 
would be known as the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, AFL- 
ClO. Nagle would become ad- 
ministrative vice president and 
Thomas would be director of or- 
ganization. Other key officers of 
the participating unions would be 
assigned important posts within the 


Ask Study 


Of Disarmament Impact 


Thirty professional economists 


from universities and trade unions 


have asked Pres. John F. Kennedy and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress to analyze the irapact which disarmament might 


have on the U.S. economy. 


Such a study, the petition asserted, would help achieve these 


objectives: 

@ “Anticipate and thus minimize 
the inevitable problems of adjust- 
ment; 

@ “Remove the uncertainty and 
fear with which some regard the 
likely effect on them of disarma- 
meat, 

@ “Assure the world and our- 
selves that we can face the 
of disarmament with confidence.” 


a 
rr 


ert Heilbroner and professors 


Union signers included Solomon 
Barkin of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, Irving Beller of the 


Machinists, Ralph Bergmann and 


the Woodworkers, 
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Congress Is the Arena 


Pr=s. KENNEDY’S economic message to Congress with its de- 

tailed proposals to combat the recession and stimulate long- 
range economic growth demonstrates in concrete terms the new 
note of and concern is the hall . of the openin 
week He Weministration. st aS wth ss il 

His immediate concern with caring for the unemployed and stimu- 
lating the economy to provide jobs for those unemployed through 
no fault of their own reveals a feeling for people rather than statis- 
tics. His long-range growth proposals demonstrate an acute aware- 
ness of the essential weakening of America’s economic strength 
over the past decade. 

The fate of the President's is now in the hands of 
Congress, and to a great extent in the hands of the citizens. For 
if the people respond favorably to the President's program, they 
will create in Congress the climate for quick approval. 

Most of the issues have been subjected to intensive study and 
discussion over the past few years. The facts are in; what's needed 
now is action to match the new Administration's spirit of urgency 
and concern for our national well-being. 


Salute to CBS 


ITH LAST WEEK'S telecast of “CBS Reports: The Business 

of Health, Medicine, Money and Politics,” the Columbia 
Broadcasting System once again earned the applause of every 
citizen concerned about the need for action in meeting the high 
costs of modern health care. It was a worthy follow-up to this 
same television network’s brilliant documentary, “Harvest of 
Shame,” which detailed the exploitation of migrant workers. 

In its exploration-in-depth of the health care issue, CBS brought 
sharply into focus the various forms of prepaid health insurance 
now in existence, the staggering expense of illness and the refusal 
of organized medicine to face up to the realities of the problem. 

It is to be hoped CBS will continue to probe courageously and 
profoundly into the social issues of our times on future shows in 
this distinguished series, Certainly a grateful American public will 
be watching. 


No Single Standard 


Y ALL ODDS of news judgment and public responsibility, there 

ought to be in progress at the moment a strenuous campaign 
to protect the free enterprise system from companies and business 
executives willing to sell the system down the river in order to 
assure themselves a guaranteed profit. 

But a preliminary check of the nation’s daily press fails to re- 
veal any such campaign. If they were really interested the papers 
would be talking of thousands of firms and executives possibly 
engaged in price-fixing and bid-rigging. There is likewise no dis- 
cernible cry for new federal regulation of business along the lines 
of full reporting and disclosures of pricing and bidding practices. 

The sentencing of 29 manufacturers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment and 45 company executives of conspiring to fix prices and rig 
bids on government sales has received routine attention in the press. 
One or two papers have reported in depth the sentencing judge's 
statement that the case is a “shocking indictment of a vast section 
of our economy” and that the defendants have “mocked the image 
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Time for Action 


Morgan Column Torn from Context: 


By Saul Miller 


F THE MANY INVENTIONS and dis- 

coveries to which the Soviets lay claim, there 
is one that goes unmentioned—the Soviet tech- 
nique of feeding honest bits of news and opinion 
into its propaganda machine to produce gross 
distortions, outright lies and violently mangled 
information, 

In most cases catching up with Soviet 
propaganda is a difficult task in terms of tracing 
the distortion to the original material and at- 
tempting to set the record straight. But oc- 
casionally the Soviets cite the source of their 
material and there is a chance to check back, 
This happened the other day in terms of the 
AFL-CIO News, 

On Jan. 27, 1961, Radio Moscow broadcast 
in English to Africa an “item contributed by 
Yuriy Popov, member of the Soviet delegation 
to the first ILO regional conference recently held 
in Lagos.” 

The broadcast had Popov reporting a con- 
versation with an African trade union leader who 
cited the “great difference between American state- 
ments for external and internal use.” Popov 
says he was shown a copy of the AFL-CIO News. 
The broadcast then continues with this state- 
ment: 

“The newspaper dated July 16, 1960, carried 
an article on the events in the Congo, in which 
the following was written in black and white. 
‘It may be said about the Belgian Congo that it is 
the largest zoo in the world, the biggest natural 
museum existing in Africa. How, the people of 
the Free World ask, is it possible to turn into a 
free nation a primitive people for whom ficid 
mice and flying ants are delicacies? It would be 
more logical if the Congolese people still waited 
some more,’ 

The broadcast concluded: “No comments are 
needed, as they say. The statement published 
De ee speaks for 
itself. 


ON JULY 16, 1960, the AFL-CIO News pub- 
lished excerpts from a broadcast by Edward P. 
Morgan, a commentator for the American Broad- 
casting Co. five nights weekly by the 
AFL-CIO, The column “Morgan Says” is a 
regular feature of the News, providing responsible 


and intelligent opinion on major issues. 


The Morgan column appeared under a head- 


News Commentary Distorted © 
By Soviet Propaganda Machine 


line “Tragedy Stalks I of Unpre- 
pared Congo Republic.” This is what it said 
in its opening paragraphs: 

“The Belgian Congo might be called the world’s 
biggest zoo, the greatest living museum in Africa, 
A huge place, a third the size of the United States, 
it abounds with natural sideshows, all manner of 
wild beasts—though alarmingly on the wane— 
living in the great preserves of Albert National 
Park, pygmies who hunt with poison darts and 
pose for tourists’ photographs providing cigarettes 
are produced, savage tribes who still practice 
ritual cannibalism, and a total population of 
more than 13.5 million native Congolese many 
of whom are so ignorant of the meaning of the 
independence they are officially receiving to- 
morrow that they have inquired of missionaries, 
according to New York Timesman Homer Bigart, 
whether it comes wrapped in a package or whethet 
they must go up to the bank and draw it out. 

“How is it possible, gasps the incredulous 
western world, to make a free nation of a prim- 
itive people to whom field mice and flying ants 
are tasty delicacies; of whom at least half are 
illiterate, among whom there is not one trained 
Negro doctor, lawyer or engineer and from 
whose midst have emerged only sixteen college 
graduates, with only twelve Congolese rising 
to administrative positions in the Belgian co- 
lonial government? 

“It is not possible. And yet the Congo re 
public has been born. Perhaps nothing that has 
happened in Africa shows more dramatically thaa 
this the explosive force of African nationalism 
and the inability of most western nations, notably 
our own, to face up to it as a fact. 

“Logically it would have been better for the 
Congolese to wait. That is the way it was planned 
by the Belgians, who in recent generations hav 
converted the ruthless exploitation of the nin® 
teenth century to what might be called a kind of 
model paternalism. But the Belgian timetable 
was cut short fifty years by an infectious nationak 
ism which simply would not wait.” 
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iLow Business Morality Seen 
{As Symptomatic of Nations Ills 


“ 


AFL-CIO NEWS, 


WASHINCTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1961 
= - 


(This ion is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 

AMERICAN CORPORATE morality got 

a caustic going-over in federal court in Phil- 
adelphia and it was high time. The split person- 
ality of the organization man has haunted the 
American dream long enough. In a sad but mem- 
orable scene before U.S. Judge James Cullen 
Ganey, the corrosively ~~ . 


hypocritical though widely >> 
accepted practice of going | 4 
to church on Sunday and | 
being unethical the rest of © 
the week received its © 
come-uppance. : 

In this case not only ; 
ethics but criminal viola- 
tions of the law were in- 
volved. The occasion was 
the sentencing of seven 
business executives to pris- 
om terms and the fining of their corporations— 
whose trademarks are largely household words in 
electrical equipment—after all had pleaded guilty 
or no defense to charges of conspiring to fix bids 
and prices in the biggest antitrust case on record. 

As mitigating circumstances, attorney after at- 
torney for the defendants stressed that their clients 
were pillars of their communities. And pillars 
they were: a deacon of a church; a Chamber of 
Commerce president; member of a hospital board; 
chief fund raiser for the Community Chest; spon- 
sor of local Little League baseball teams; respected 
and presumably respectable men, with their sons 
and daughters in the best colleges. But, like 
Pisa, the pillars leaned. 

Not unsympathetically, Judge Ganey saw 
them torn “between conscience and an approved 
corporate policy” wherein the company man, — 
the conformist “who goes along with his su- 
periors . . . finds balm for his conscience in 
additional comforts and the security of his 
place in the corporate set-up.” 

While the Justice Dept. prosecutors were unable 
to pin specific charges on the topmost officials of 
General Electric, Westinghouse and others, Judge 


| Ganey did not spare them with his words. 


In a biting pre-sentence statement he said “one 
would be most naive indeed to believe that these 
violations of the law, so long persisted in, affect- 
ing so large a segment of the industry and finally, 
involving so many millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, were facts unknown to those responsible for 
the conduct of the corporation.” Accordingly, 
he fined the companies heavily. In addition to 
this punishment, the industrial customers conspi- 


Washington Reports: 


Free World's Stake in Laos 
Emphasized by Zablocki, Judd 


AOS CAN and must be held for the Free 
World, Rep. Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis.), 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East, and Rep. Walter H. Judd 


| (R-Minn.), ranking minority member of the same 


committee, declared on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service program 
heard on 450 radio stations. 

“We will be able to win in Laos if we have 
the fortitude to stand fast,” Zablocki put it. 
“If we show one iota of weakness there, we are 
inviting trouble not only in Laos but in the 
whole world.” 

Judd asserted that the Red Chinese have de- 
veloped a science of guerilla. warfare “that we're 
Gerclict in having failed to study and adopt our- 
selves. They maneuver about and appear to be 
Much stronger than they really are.” 

“If we don’t succeed in Laos,” Judd asserted, 
“it will be a great deal harder to defend Thailand, 
Burma, Vietnam and Cambodia. It's because we 
didn’t win in Korea that we had Vietnam, and 
because we didn’t win in Vietnam that we now 
face the Communists in Laos.” 

Zablocki pointed out that Pres. Kennedy had 
said in his State of the Union message, “We seck 
in Laos what we seck in all Asia and indeed all 
the world: freedom for the people and independ- 


ratorily over-charged for electrical equipment may 
bring civil suits for treble damages. The Justice 
Department has already prepared similar suits on 
behalf of the government where bids were clabo- 
rately rigged on federal contracts. 


BUT THE DAMAGES and the punishment are 
not so important as the conditions, the attitudes 
of society under which the violations were 
committed. 

Judge Ganey penetrated to the heart of the 
matter in his statement. “What is really at 
stake here,” he said, “is the survival of the kind 
of economy under which America has grown to 
greatness, the free enterprise system. 

“The conduct of the corporate and individual 
defendants alike . . . (has) flagrantly mocked the 
image of that economic system of free enterprise 
which we profess to the country, and destroyed | 
the model which we offer today as a free world 
alternative to state control and eventual dictator- 
ship. Some extent of the vastness of the schemes 
for price fixing, bid rigging and job allocations,” 
the judge went on, “can be gleaned from the fact 
that the annual corporate sales covered by these 
bills of indictment represent a billion and three- 
quarter dollars.” 

There are positive aspects to this shocking sit- 
uation. The Eisenhower years may be generally 
remembered and/or regretted as the heyday of 
the “business administration in Washington.” But 
the fact is that these prosecutions of the electrical 
industry were originated and pressed by the Jus- 
tice Department under a Republican attorney 
general, William Rogers, and the judge went out 
of his way to commend Rogers’ antitrust ace, 
young Assistant Attorney General Robert Bicks 
who spearheaded the action. And, as Judge Ga- 
ney also noted, the taxpayers were saved the ex- 
pense of possibly endless litigation by the fact 
that both corporate and individual defendants 
“faced up to the situation realistically” and ad- 
mitted their guilt. In the face of these admissions, 
there can be no appeal from the sentences. 

In a very real sense, however, the country 
shares the guilt of these men and their companies. 
This is the era of expediency for material gain and 
under the expense-account psychology almost any- 
thing goes. Perhaps this signals an additional 
need for revision of the tax laws so that incentive 
may become more legitimate. But more is in- 
volved here than taxable technicalities. 

With grasping greed we have been threaten- 
ing a way of life. We cannot compete with 
communism on these terms because we are con- 
verting liberty to license. Let not just the busi- 
ness community but labor unions, bureaucrats 
and even bridge clubs take deeply to heart the 
lesson that Judge Ganey has so sharply pointed 
up. 


ence for the government. And this nation shall 
persevere in our pursuit of these objectives.” 


JUDD SUGGESTED that the subcommittee] | 


pass a resolution declaring that the members are 
opposed to the recognition of Red China and its 


admission to the United Nations, and that they || 


believe “that careless statements made by officials 
on this situation weaken the stand of the United 
States.” 

Zablocki asserted that he didn’t think the rec- 
ognition of Red China is any closer than it was 
five or 10 years ago. He pointed out that the 


UN votes were “not on the admission of Red}! 


China, but on whether the issue would come up.” 
He said he was of the opinion that if the vote were 
on the subject of admission, it would be over- 
whelmingly against. 

“It’s been a mistake to interpret these votes on 
a percentage basis,” said Judd. “Actually there 
were practically the same number of countries 
voting against taking up the subject this last time 
as before. Many of the new countries were 


WASHINGTON 
Willard fe 


APPROXIMATELY six years, eight and a half months after the 
Supreme Court struck down the “separate but equal” doctrine as 
justification of segregated public school systems, a President of the 
United States has publicly endorsed the decision. Said John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy at his Feb. 8 press conference, in response to a 
question about the mob “intimidation” that “effectively frustrated” 
a court order in New Orleans: fi 


“It is my position that all students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to attend public schools regardless of their race, and that 
is in accordance with the Constitution.” 

Mr. Kennedy said he was still carefully considering how he could 

“most usefully” do something to help provide implementation of 
the New Orieans federal court decision. 
He acknowledged, in effect, that he had not yet determined in 
what specific way and at what time he could “use the moral author- 
ity or position of influence of the presidency” to check control of 
New Orleans schools by mobs of shrieking women who have forced a 
boycott by white children and through economic coercion and other 
persecutions have terrorized white families defying the boycott. 

On the “general question,” he said, “students should be per- 
mitted to attend schools in accordance with court decisions.” 

There was, further, a “broader question” that went beyond the 
court decisions, he declared. 

“I believe strongly that every American should have an oppor- 
tunity to have maximum development of his talents, under the 


most beneficial circumstances, and that is what the Constitution 
provides.” 


IT IS NO DOUBT futile to speculate on what might have been 
the changed chain of events had former Pres. Eisenhower uttered 
comparable words in 1954, or in 1955. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in any case, was never willing to respond affirm- 
atively to the many questions in which answers endorsing the 
Supreme Court decision were invited. 


He spoke often of the need for “patience” and awaiting the 
processes of education, but never did he indicate even moral 
sympathy with the result of the constitutional judgment of the 
court. He did not assail the court; he simply declined to express 
his concurrence. 

The effect was to deny to southern white families and children 
willing to accept desegregation, to southern officials seeking help 
against passionate mobs and race-baiting politicians, “the moral 
authority or position of influence of the presidency.” 

+ * * 

NOW A FRESH START has been made, and although some situ- 
ations have become at least temporarily frozen, even the worst 
ice jam yields to the warming effects of a changed climate. 

The Deep South is a complex of its history and its traditions, but 
it is by no means monolithic in its social attitudes. It has perhaps 
more than its share of men of conscience and tolerance, of both 
races, partly because circumstances have compelled them to think 
deeply about the implications of an American society founded on 
the doctrine that all men are equal in their claim to a fair opportunity, 

What they have needed, what they will need before the story 
is done, is moral sustenance and encouragement. What the 
embattled communities need is a chance to rebuild the bridges 
of understanding, of communication and cooperative work to- 
ward a decent goal, that were tumbled down by the ranters and 
the demagogues and rioters. 

Another thing they need, surely, is a little less pious lecturing 
from those who are full of advice for officials and school boards 
hundreds of miles away and noticeably silent about forms of dis- 
crimination in their own communities and neighborhoods—in 
housing, in the field of job opportunities, in public facilities, They 
need a fair chance to use the new change. 
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THE SITUATION IN LAOS is difficult, but a setback there would 
threaten all Southeast Asia, commented Rep. Clement J. Zablocki 
(D-Wis.), right, on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service radio program. Zablocki heads the House Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East. Rep. Walter H. Judd (R-Minn.), left, said 


the West must and can stand firm in Laos. 
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How to Buy: 


Rising Cost of Rental Housing 
Spurs Growth of Co-op Plans. 


By Sidney Margolius 


\\ HETHER YOU RENT or own your home 

housing very likely has become your largest 
single living expense. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates that housing, including oper- 
ating and equipment expenses, now takes 33 per- 
cent of a moderate-income family’s budget com- 
pared to 29 for 
food, 


Housing actually 
has become the No. 
1 consumer prob- 
lem. For the first 
time a typical fam- 
ily must spend 
more for its shelter 
than for its food. 
In 1950, BLS fig- 
ured that food took 


housing, 26. 
Housing costs are 
still climbing— 
steadily and stubbornly. But what’s especially 
significant is that costs have risen noticeably more 
for families who rent than for homeowners. While 
overail housing costs have risen 32 percent since 
the 1947-49 period, rents have jumped 43 percent. 


The rent boosts, especially in the larger cities, 
have spurred a rapid rise in housing co-ops 
as one of the few practical answers to this press- 
ing problem. This is an idea that works. Big 
new apartment-house co-ops, sponsored largely 
by labor unions, are changing the face of New 
York City, transforming former slums into 
handsome developments surrounded by lawns 
and playgrounds. 

The United Housing Foundation reports that 
already over 13,000 New York families live in 
co-op housing developments, which they own. A 
number of other big projects are under con- 
struction. In fact, Rochdale Village, now being 
built on the site of a former race track, will 
house 6,300 families, and the new ILGWU 
Houses, 2,800 more, according to Philip Dodge, 
writing in Co-op Report. 

THE HOUSING CO-OP IDEA is spreading 
into other areas. In Cincinnati, Co-operative 
News Service reports, the new Park-Town Co-op 
will provide garden apartments for 323 member 
families. They'll pay down $250 for an effi- 
ciency apartment, and $650 for a three-bedroom 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Keep Asking Silly Questions 
And See How Far It Gets You 


By Jane Goodsell - 


Q HOW many hours of housework per day 
* are necessary to keep a seven-room house 
in apple pie order? 

A. Twenty-six. 

Q. Cam you give me an example of a nutri- 
tious, low-cost dinner menu for a family with 
growing children? 

A. Certainly. 
Liver and rice 
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unit. Monthly carrying charges, including inter- 
ést, principal, taxes, insurance and maintenance, 
range from $70 a month to $100. 


smaller union locals and other community orga- 

But this small band of pioneering families is 
working out their plan by themselves under the 
leadership of William Horvath, a Co-op housing 
technician, and Father William McPeak, assistant 
pastor of the neighborhood parish. 

They're not aiming to build a big cooperative. 
They’re not seeking outside help. What they want 
to do is take over one tenement—the kind they're 
now living in and paying high rents for the 
dubious privilege. They want to improve it grad- 
ually, operate it themselves and thus finally free 
themselves from unending exploitation by big- 


Horvath points out that if a five-room 
ment in a 20-family house has rented for 
average of $50 a month since 1900, 
generations of wage-carners who 
have paid to landlords a total of $36,000. 
20 families in such a house have pai 
$720,000. 


THIS IS TRULY an Operation Bootstrap. 
Father McPeak explains that the families in the 
group are doing two things to bring their idea 
into being: They have organized a savings fund, 
and a study group. 

Each participating family has agreed to deposit 
at least $2.50 a week in a local savings and loan 
association. After five months of saving and 
studying co-ops, any member can withdraw and 
get his deposit back. Those who want to go 
ahead then can buy a voting share in the new 
co-op corporation. In all, each member will have 
to put up a total of $200 as its share of the down 
payment. 

Other capital for the down payment is being 
supplied by friends of the group who want to help 
it along by buying non-voting, interest-bearing 
shares. 


Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Q. My children keep losing things. Mittens, 
galoshes, hats, scarves, sweaters, things like that. 
What can I do about it? 

A. Stop complaining. My children lose their 
coats. 


call, Why does he do this? 


One more than she now has. 
. How can I keep my family from spilling 
dining room rug? 


I work and slave all day, trying to keep our 
my family doesn’t appreciate any- 
They track mud into the house, scatter 
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Full Employment Attained: 
Sweden's Planning > 
Stabilizes Economy 


By Arnold Beichman 

SRS ET MANAGED totaal enemy bee 
the war been able to maintain one of the lowest rates of une 

ployment in the Free World despite three recessions. This has be 

which government, labor and management heve cooperated si 

the end of World War IL 

The report comes from Bertil Olsson, director general of 

Swedish Labor Market Board with national headquarters in Stod 

visiting the United States, has headed 


Of Sweden's 7.5 million population, the work force is 3.4 millic 

including about 100,000 foreign workers. Despite three recession 
since the war—1948-49, 1952-53, and 1958-59—unemploymeg) 
has never been higher than 3 to 4 percent. As of November, 1960, 


the percentage of unemployment was 1.8 percent or between 60,000] 
and 70,000 persons. 


“OUR PHILOSOPHY of full employment,” said Olsson, “is that 
anyone who can and wants to work should have a chance 
get a job. Parliament and the government have given us thal 
responsibility. 

“In addition, it is also our responsibility to maintain a stable pric 
economy and we have succeeded in doing that. From May, 19 
to the present moment, the cost of living index has remained st 
tionary while at the same time our standard of living has go 
up through increased production at the rate of 3 to 4 percent anne 
ally. Wages and productivity have risen annually in the last 
years at an average of 4 percent.” 

One of the most important weapons in combating unemploymest 
is encouragement of geographical mobility of labor through thy 
national employment exchanges. 


Another stimulant to geographical mobility is the encouragement 
given municipalities to construct houses for the workers who are t 
move. About 95 percent of all Swedish housing construction # 
subsidized. However, as soon as it appears that a large number df 
workers will be moving to am area where there might be insufficieat 
housing for newcomers, the municipalities are told they can ge 
subsidies for additional housing. These must be rented to the new 
workers and their families. 


THE BOARD is now proposing an additional stimulant to mo 
bility—making it possible for a home-owning worker to sell his 
house without a loss so he can move. For example, in a depressed 
area, a worker with a house worth $10,000 might find it impossible 
to sell except at a substantial loss, say, for $6,000. The Board 
is proposing that in such a case, the government would pay the dit 
ference so that the worker could move without penalty. 

Occupational mobility is another tactic used to keep down unem> 
ployment—if, for example, there is a slowdown in electrical employ 
ment, the marketing board will invite an unemployed metalworket 
to go to a vocational training school to learn how to be a television 
repairman. The training can last from 4 to 22 months during whic 
period he is given a wage, plus allowance for his wife and childres 
under 16. 

The wage is usually about 70 percent of what he earned for 
merly. The worker, learning a new or allied trade, can supple 
ment his income by taking a job after school hours. This train- 

technique, according to Olsson, has been quite effective ia 

retraining older workers im declining industries such as textile, 


layoffs due to a decline in business. 

“OUR MOST IMPORTANT APPROACH,” said Olsson, “# 
continuous plaaning. It is too late to begin to plan when unemploy 
ment begins to increase. Our test for a project is that it must be 
effective within two months in providing jobs. If it appears 
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labor and the ministry of finance. This kind of cooperation makes 
possible the stimulation of private investment and 


incentives. 
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ee But one of the most unusual [little housing mi 
es co-ops you ever heard of is being organized c 
ey by a group of ten moderate-income families a 
at in the heart of New York City. They have an ' 
c idea that offers great promise to small organ- P 
‘ izations or groups of neighbors in large cities. n 
— As you can see, most of the housing co-ops 
THe ¢3 isle eter recently built or under construction are at least a a 
. Th fele) fair-sized, and are sponsored by organizations, | OTganization since 1957. 
= fal con generally large unions or jointly by a group of The board, established by the Swedish Parliament, is the 
. ny & central authority for ali labor market policies dealing with voca- 
A Neen tional guidance, youth and adult employment services, rehabili- 
. Wet eee tation of handicapped workers, location and relocation of industry 
; | sie and, above all, the continuous planning for the mainterance of 
: he Ea = what is Swedish national policy—full employment. 
| | | : 
: 30 percent of a rl a “4 
| 
ee city landlords, | 
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. An unemployed worker who registers at the exchange will | 
be told there is a job suitable to his training in another city 
some distance away. The government will pay his travel and 
living expenses so that he can go to that city to see/if he can get 
the job. If he gets the job the government will pay the expenses 
of moving his home and family to his new place of work. If he 
— doesn’t get the job or he finds it unsuitable, he goes back home 
— | and tries somewhere else. 
Selly a 4 
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‘ Q. Every time I announce dinner is ready, 
— my husband suddenly remembers that he has 
: to wash his hands or make an important phone 
ee 
i A. Because he’s a man. . 
4 a Q. How man sweaters does a high school soph- | 
ne loal, diced beets, ‘/ omore need? i 
pps bi i, cole slaw, stewed a 4 
a fruit, fig newtons, ' 77 
aed milk or . . | 
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. het > oe z ating in the kitchen. Public works programs are a major factor in maintaining job 
tritious, low-cost . / La opportunities. Such planning is possible because parliament ap 
a ——a~ /Q™'\~: proves the board budget for two years at a time. These funds cal 
Q. If you are ; be used on an emergency basis if necessary. By this method, the ¢ 
wah hollandaise / serge peels rr pts nage By a. board can place industrial orders with firms which are planning ! 
———_. mm © should I do? 
what : 
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some- of 
dinner. = 
n-age daughter keeps nagging me for a suggested project will take more than two months to = 
. th sewed-down pleats. She's driving me action, it is out of the plan.” of 
crazy. How can I get her to stop? Q. How do you cook rice so that each kernel} Obviously, a program of this kind must be closely 
A. By getting her a skirt with sewed-down _ is dry and fluffy? government fiscal policy. To this end, there is daily coordination 
pleats. A. I'll bet you're the same fusspot who was/| with bank authorities and regular meetings between the ministry of 
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people it’s the way your grandmother 
. hour, used to fix it, 
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U. S. Acts in Picketing: 


Braceros Barred to 
16, Lettuce Growers 


The federal government has moved into a potentially “explosive |} 


situation” in the lush lettuce fields 


16 members of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association from using} 


imported Mexican nationals. 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 


of Southern California and barred} 


on Feb. 7 ordered completion of | 


action begun Feb. 3 when the Mex-® 


Dept. to expand the directive to 
remove all 1,723 the Minister said 


Mexican Government Lauded 

Frank L. Noakes, chairman of 
the U.S. Section of the Joint U.S.- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, 
said American labor “stands fully 
behind” the Mexican government in 
the latter’s withdrawal order. 

“Once again,” Noakes declared, 
“the workers of the United States 
have seen the Mexican government 
stand firmly behind the assurances 


it has repeatedly given to the Joint! 


the Mexican contract workers) 
used as strikebreakers or in other | 
ways which will adversely affect 
the interests of domestic farm la- 
bor.” 

Some 440,000 Mexican workers 
a year have been brought into the 
U.S. under a bilateral agreement to 
work on corporate farms. The 
imported Mexicans have accounted 
for up to 90 percent of the work- 
force in the Imperial Valley, with 
some 8,000 reportedly there for 
the current lettuce harvest. 

In the rapidly-changing situation: 

@ The AWOC and the UPWA 
led picketing at 16 ranches where 
Mexican nationals were in use and 
were joined by domestic workers 
who left the fields. 

@ The U.S. Dept. of Labor and 
the California Dept. of Employment 
ruled these strikes were legal, a 
decision which barred the use of 
Mexicans under the compact. 

@ Growers secured a court in- 
junction to prevent the government 
rulings from being put into effect 
and about 13 unionists were ar- 
rested on charges of unlawful as- 
sembly. 

Brockway said in his order that 
union demonstrations 
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Brockway's order said the grow- 
ers’ association must make a spe- 
cial effort to reassign the Mexican 


Histadrut Center Aids 
Asia, Africa Progress 


A training school founded in Tel Aviv by Histadrut, the Isracli 
federation of labor, will be remembered in time as one of the most 
constructive ideas for developing a middie leadership in Africa 


and Asia. 
‘This judgment was offered by 


Francis Offner, a public relations 


staff member of the Isracli Embassy ®— 


in Washington, D. C., in an inter- 
view on “As We See It,” AFL- 
CIO public service radio program. 
Offmer once was a correspondent 
in Israel for the Christian Science 
Monitor and the former AFL News- 
Reporter. 


The AFL-CIO has furnished 
funds for scholarships to the school. 
Offner said the training center 


acing gap which exists in these new 
countries between the top leader- 
ship and lowest levels of the popu- 
lation.” 

Offner, a European refugee who 
made his residence in Isracl in 
1945, said there is a mutual at- 
traction between Israel and the less 


Committee that it will never allow | ' 
coming to the United States to be == 
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SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES that must be 

through Congress were discussed by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) at the Legislative and Civil Rights 
Conference of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers in Washington. Seated next to the podium 
is TUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, who presided at the luncheon. 


IUE Plans Series of Meetings 
To Press for Liberal Legislation 


< RWAAW WIN 
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By Gervase N. Love 


overcome before a liberal program 


can be pushed 


A nationwide series of meetings to press for passage of a liberal congressional program was an- 
nounced by Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers at the union's 
Legislative and Civil Rights Conference in Washington. 

Hartnett, chairman of the IUE’s Civil Rights Committee, in a keynote address declared the two- 
day conference was the beginning “of a hurricane in action set on the removal of any element that 


would seek to deprive America of 
the enactment of a decent legisla- 
tive program.” 

The parley drew about 200 IUE 
members who heard a series of talks 
on national legislative programs by 
members of Congress. 

Hartnett called for a “For- 


rete 


IUE Pres. James B. Carey said 
there were difficulties ahead in Con- 
gress for social and civil rights 
legislation this year. 

“There is no clear liberal ma- 
jority in Congress,” he warned. 

“Time and again we have de- 
luded ourselves into thinking that 
that majority of Congress was of 
a liberal bent. Time and again we 
have suffered at the hands of what 
we thought was a liberal Congress.” 


‘Obligation to Criticize’ 

Carey recalled that organized la- 
bor has never affiliated with any 
political party and “cannot fall into 
the trap of blind allegiance even to 
the candidates we support.” 

“We wholeheartedly supported 
Pres. Kennedy's candidacy,” he 
added, “and we think that his will 
be an extremely liberal and con- 
structive Administration. This does 
not free us of the right and obliga- 
tion to criticize Pres. Kennedy when 
we think he has made mistakes.” 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
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said the Kennedy forces seem to 
be concentrating on. 

Sen. Harrison Williams (D-N.J.) 
expressed confidence that legislation 
this year will alleviate the hardships 
of migrant farm workers. He said 
a special showing of the film, “Har- 
vest of Shame,” had resulted in “a 
great wave of sympathy” among 
members of Congress. 


Other speakers included Mrs, 
Viola McFerrin, one of the Ten- 
nessee sharecroppers who lost her 
home after she and her husband 
registered to vote; and Representa- 
tives Alfred Santangelo (D-N.Y.) 
and Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis.). 

The delegates, who visited their 
senators and congressmen in sup- 
port of organized labor's legislative 
program, adopted resolutions sup- 
porting voting rights in Tennessee 
for all citizens, endorsing the basic 
Kennedy legislative program, call- 
ing on both parties to carry out 
their platform pledges »n civil 
rights, and reiterating the IUE’s 
five-point civil rights program. 


Disabling Job Injuries 
Down Slightly in 1960 


On-the-job injuries which disabled workers for one day or longer 
dipped slightly last year but the number of deaths remain unchanged, 
according to preliminary estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


of the Dept. of Labor. 


The report showed that: 

@ Disabling injuries dropped 
from 1.97 million in 1959 to 1.96 
million in 1960, a decline in the 
injury rate from 31.2 to 30.5 per 
1,000 workers; the number of 
people at work rose slightly. 

@ Deaths in both years totaled 
13,800, at the rate of 22 per 100,- 
000 workers despite somewhat 
higher employment in 1960. The 
death rate is the lowest since the 
BLS began to keep records in 1936. 

@ Some degree of permanent 
physical impairment, ranging from 
partial loss of the use of a finger 
to complete inability to do any kind 
of work in the future, was suffered 
by 83,000 workers, compared to 
84,200 such cases in 1959. 

@ Work injuries and deaths re- 
sulted in the loss of about 41 mil- 


total loss will be about 167 million 
man-days, or the equivalent of a 
year’s full employment for 540,000 


dropped in transportation, but the 
number of fatal injuries rose. 

There were increases in injuries 
in mining, trade, finance, service 
and government. The increase in 
state and local government injuries 
about reflected the rise in employ- 
ment, but the rise in injuries to 
federal government workers jumped 
considerably as a result of the dis- 
astrous Brooklyn Navy Yard fire, 
which in addition sent the U.S. em- 
ploye death total above that of 
previous years. 


ILG States Policy 
On Organizer Unit 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The exec- 
utive board of the Ladies’ Garment 
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FRANK W. McCULLOCH 
Named as NLRB Chairman 


McCulloch Appointed 
Labor Board Chairman 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Senate. The current NLRB 
chairman, Boyd Leedom, will re- 
main on the board as one of its five 
members. His term runs to Dec. 
16, 1964, 


Meanwhile the opportunity was 


presented Kennedy to make an 
early selection of his second 


board appointee as Joseph Alton 
Jenkins, whose term would have 
expired next August, announced 
he was resigning Mar. 28 to 
become regional director of a 
new NLRB office being opened 
in Albuquerque, N. M. 


McCulloch, 55, was one of the 
founders of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action in 1947 and has been 
a member of its board of directors 
ever since. He is currently chair- 
man of ADA'’s executive commit- 
tee, 

A native of Evanston, Ill, he 
was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., and re- 
ceived his law degree from Harvard 
University in 1929. In the middle 
*30s he was industrial relations sec- 
retary of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church Social Action Council 
and served for three years as di- 
rector of the Labor Education Di- 
vision of Roosevelt College in 
Chicago. 

Simkin, the new mediation 
chief, was principal of Central 
High School in Sherwood, N. Y., 
from 1928 to 1930, and head of 
the science department at Brook- 
lyn Friends School from 1930 to 
1932. 

Following his labor board serv- 
ice during World War I, Simkin 
entered the arbitration field. Since 
1939 he has served as impartial 
arbitrator of the men’s clothing and 
women's dress industries in Phila- 
delphia and for the past 10 years 
has been permanent arbitrator for 
American Viscose Corp., Crucible 
Steel Co. and National Can Co. 

In other actions, Kennedy an- 
nounced the appointments of: 


@ Allen S. Boyd, a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, as its 
new chairman. 

@ Robert T. Murphy, counsel 
of the Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee on aviation, as a CAB mem- 
ber. 

@ Paul Rand Dixon, general 
counsel of the Senate anti-monopoly 
subcommittee, as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

@ Philip Elman, assistant to the 


solicitor general, to membership on | theory 


the FTC. 
@ William L. Cary, professor of 
law at Columbia University, as 
chairman of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 
@ Former Sen, J. Allen Frear 
(D-Del.), to the SEC, 
@ Burke Marshall, a Washington 


WILLIAM E. SIMKIN 
Chosen as Mediation Director 


eral in charge of the Civil Rights 
Division. 

@ Stanley Sterling Surrey, a tax 
expert at Harvard Law School, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


@ Dr. Arturo Morales-Carrion, 
under-secretary of state for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

@ Frank P. Briggs, Macon, Mo., 
newspaper publisher, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 

@ Robert E. Giles, former ad- 
ministrative assistant to Commerce 
Sec. Luther H. Hodges when the 
latter was governor of North Caro- 
lina, as general counsel of the Com- 
merce Dept. 


@ Herbert J. Waters, adminis- 
trative assistant to Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), as special 
assistant to the director of the Intl. 
Cooperation Administration. 

@ Philip M. Stern, editor and 
publisher of the Northern Virginia 
Sun, Arlington, Va., as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

Stern’s newspaper recently was 
found guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices by a National Labor Relations 
Board trial examiner after the Sun 
refused to bargain with the Typo- 
graphical Union. Another of the 
Sun's owners, George Ball, was 
named earlier by Kennedy as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The Ball appoint- 
ment drew a stiff protest from ITU 
Local 101 in the nation's capital. 

@ Wallace Turner, 39, news di- 
rector of TV station KPTV in 
Portland, Ore., a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning reporter and recipient of 
two Heywood Broun Awards for 
reporting from the Newspaper 
Guild, as Assistant to the Secretary 
for Public Affairs in the of 
Health, Education & Welfare. 


First Step Is Stronger U.S. Economy: 
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\Kennedy Submits Program 
To Halt 


; : “effective performance” of the Americah economy is the “first 
| the balance of payments problem, Pres. John F. Kennedy told Congress in a special message. 

He called for “economic progress at home” and steps to “improve our technology, lower our Pres. | 
74 \ production and marketing costs and devise new and superior products under conditions of price Hig 
/) | stability,” adding: 


ollars. | 


uiremeat” for 4 Qistion i 


“A dynamic economy producing 
goods competitively priced in world 
markets will maintain the strength 
of the dollar.” 

Kennedy presented an 18- 
point program to improve do- 
mestic monetary machinery and 
strengthen international cooper- 
ation in the economic and mon- 
etary policy areas and to correct 
the “persisting basic deficit in our 
balance of payments.” 

The program includes proposals 
for the Senate to approve United 
States membership in the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development; amendment of 
the Federal Reserve Act to permit 
American banks to pay higher in- 
terest rates on deposits of foreign 


governments and monetary author- | j 


ities; amendment of the tax laws 
to prevent tax evasion by American 
private capital using “tax-haven” 
countries; and repeal of legislation 
allowing tourists to bring home up 
to $500 of foreign goods duty-free, 
cutting the exemption back to the 
pre-1948 level of $100. 


Continuing Deficit Cited 
Kennedy told Congress that for 
the past decade “our international 
transactions have resulted in a defi- 
cit—payments were in excess of re- 
ceipts in every year” except 1957. 


ance and loan programs. 
of these outlays are essential,” 
said Kennedy. 


Kennedy pledged that the U.S. 
official dollar price of gold “can 
and will be maintained at $35 an 
ounce. Exchange controls over 
trade and investment will not be 
invoked. Our national security and 
economic assistance programs will 
be carried forward. Those who 
fear weakness in the dollar will find 
their fears unfounded,” 


ports,” with the government 
playing “a more vigorous part in 


helping to enlarge foreign mar- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ment of what our current 
potential is,” he continued. 


Reuther noted that Kennedy's 
tax program had not yet been sub- 
mitted to Congress, but cited a 
reference in the economic message 
to “additional incentives for invest- 
ment in plant and equipment.” This 
he described as “an unnecessary 
and unwise concession to adherents 
of the discredited ‘trickle-down’ 
80 well beloved by the pre- 
vious Administration.” 

“Dubious” Incentives 

Encouraging investment to ex- 
pand capacity is of dubious merit 
when an industry is operating only 
75 percent of the capacity it now 
has—about the current average for 
industry as a whole-—Reuther ob- 


lawyer, as Assistant Attorney Gen- 


served. If demand strains existing 


Labor Backs Recession Program, 
Questions Kennedy’s Tax Policies 


capacity, he said, no incentives are 


power is the indispensable element 


The AFL-CIO proposed six spe- 
cific additions or improvements in 
the Kennedy 12-point program. 


They are a temporary tax reduc- 


kets for American goods and 
services.” 

But he stressed that “a return to 
protectionism is not a solution. 
Such a course would provoke re- 
taliation; and the balance of trade, 
which is now substantially in our 
favor, could be turned against us 
with disastrous effects to the dollar.” 


The U.S., he declared, “mug 
take the lead in harmonizing the 
financial and economic policies for 
growth and stability of those im 
dustrialized nations of the world 
whose economic behavior signif} 


e 
Ex 
sa of th 
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cantly influences the course of the beyond 


world economy and the trend of 
international payments.” 


Interest Rate Changes 
Invoked by White House 


The Kennedy Administration is revising the nation’s 
policies as part of its program designed to promote recovery from 
the recession and ease the impact of the balance of payments 


problem. 
The Administration’s approach 


fecting the balance of payments. 


apparently contradictory objec- 
tives: checking declines in short- 
term rates that directly affect the 
balance of payments and increas- 
ing the flow of credit into the 


capital markets at declining long- 
term rates of interest to promote 
domestic recovery.” 

These objectives can be achieved 
he said “but only with close co- 
operation among all governmental 
agencies involved.” 

The basic agencies involved are 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. All indications at the 
moment are that these agencies are 
cooperating to achieve the Presi- 
dent's objectives. 


loans for public facilities. 
The Federal Reserve Board is 
reportedly moving to prevent a 


tion when unemployment reaches 
7 percent; temporary increases in 
the amount as well as the duration 
of unemployment benefits, and 
faster action on permanent federal 
standards for the system; a provi- 
sion that the $10 increase in mini- 


assistance to the aged; a $1.25 mini- 
mum wage at once, rather than in 
steps; a cut in FHA interest rates 
to 4.5 percent, instead of 5.5, and 
an end to discounting; $300 million 
in federal incentive grants for pub- 
lic works projects. 

The statement also lists 22 other 


vigorous economic growth,” most 
of which were covered in AFL-CIO 
testimony before the Democratic 
and Republican platform commit- 


The FRB is departing from its 
so-called “bills only” practice of the 
past seven years. This means that 
when the FRB is influencing money 
and credit through purchases and 
sales of government securities, it 
buys and sells only short-term 
Treasury bills. : 

More Funds Provided ¢ 

By moving into the medium of 
long-term market the FRB could 
provide the banking system with 
more funds for lending during & 
business slow-down without driving 
up prices on short-term bills and 
thus further depressing short-term 
interest rates. 

The has moved also te 
hold and attract short-term funds 
and stop the overseas movement by 
offering 3.25 percent interest on & 
new $7 billion issue of 18-month 
notes. 


Pamphlet Tells How 
Class Studied Unions 
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ongress Asked for $1.25 Minimum Pay | 


ennedy Also Seeks 
Extended Coverage 


our § Pres. Joha F. Kennedy has called on Congress to extend protec- 
ice Bgoa of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 4.3 million additional work- 


including 2.8 million in retail 
by steps, to $1.25 an hour. 


Kennedy's proposal was virtually the same as the bill bearing his 


trade—and to raise the minimum 


same as sponsor which the Senate 
last year. By resubmitting 
the same bill the President thus, in 


the minimal measure it 
passed last year, calling for a $1.15 
wage and coverage for only 1 mil- 
fon more workers. 

Efforts to compromise the Senate 
and House bills in conference dur- 
ing the post-convention session of 
Congress were blocked by the con- 
servative coalition. 

The President said his proposal 
for gradual increases in the min- 
imum—in three steps for those 
presently protected and four steps 
for newly covered workers—had 
been “carefully set at levels to 
which employers can readily ad- 
jest.” 

Within a matter of hours after 
Keanedy'’s minimum wage program 
was sent to Capitol Hill Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.) formally intro- 
duced the Administration bill and 
announced that his Labor subcom- 
mittee would open four days of 
hearings on the measure Feb. 17, 
with Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg as the first witness. 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N.Y.), chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, indicated he would 
follow up with hearings by the full 
committee on Feb. 23, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill would 
be passed by both the House and 
Senate before the April Easter re- 
cess. 

Letter Cites Need 

In covering letters to Vice Pres. 
Lyndon B. Johnson and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 
Kennedy said the nation “can ill 
afford to tolerate the growth of an 
underprivileged and underpaid 
class,” and added that “substandard 
wages lead necessarily to substan- 
dard living conditions, hardship and 
distress.” 

Since the last increase in the 
minimum—from 75 cents to $1, 
which took effect Jan. 1, 1956— 
“both living costs and productivity 
have increased to such an extent,” 
the President said, “that the pro- 
posed bill merely reflects an ad- 
jusiment to with these 
factors.” ae 
would: 

® Raise the hourly minimum of 


currently protected workers to $1.15) * 


Press Agent Leaves 

$10,000 to Union 
New York—Joseph Flynn 
was one of the theater’s best- 
known, best-loved press 
agents. His normal habitat 
Broadway but his work 
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within 60 days after enactment into 
law; to $1.20 the second year and 
to $1.25 the third. 

@ Bring newly covered employes 
under the act at an initial minimum 
of $1. This would go to $1.05 the 
second year, $1.15 the third year 
and $1.25 the fourth. 

@ Provide a three-step increase 
in existing wage orders in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
first increase would be 15 percent 
above present levels, while the 
second and third, coming at one- 
year intervals, would be 5 percent 
each. 


@ Extend coverage, in addition 
to 2.8 million workers in retail 
trades, to 130,000 employes of 
laundries and cleaning plants; 110,- 
000 employes of local transit sys- 
tems; 100,000 seamen; 800,000 
workers in the construction indus- 
try; 30,000 switchboard operators 
in small telephone exchanges; and 
33,000 workers in seafood process- 
ing. 


| Still. excluded from 
would be employes of hotels, 
motels, restaurants and motion pic- 
ture theaters. The Kennedy pro- 
posal would extend minimum wage 
protection, but not overtime cover- 
age, to workers in On-shore fish 
processing and gasoline service sta- 
tions. 
The Labor Dept. estimated that 
804,000 of the newly covered em- 
ployes under the Administration 
plan currently make less than $1 
an hour. It was also estimated that 
1.9 million of those presently pro- 
tected are paid less than the $1.15 
which would become effective as the 
first step in the Administration pro- 
posal. 
Proposal ‘Modest’ 
Accompanying Kennedy's mes- 
sage to Congress was a letter to the 
White House from Goldberg de- 
scribing the proposed changes as 
“comparatively modest” and ones 
which, having been subjected to 
hearings, deliberations and debate 


“More than 20 years have passed 
sincé Congress enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1938 to 
provide a modest floor under wages 
and an equally modest ceiling over 
hours,” Goldberg wrote to the 
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“We Were Just Jaywalking’ 


Rules Committee Gets 


3 GOP Con 


Three conservative Republican 
opposition to key measures on Pres. John F. Kennedy's liberal leg- 
islative program, have been named by the GOP House leadership 
to posts on the pivotal Rules Committee. 


Chosen to fill out the minority party's representation were Repre- 


sentatives Katharine St. Geo 
(N. Y.), H. Allen Smith (Calif.) 
and Elmer J. Hoffman (iil.). 

The appointments came as an 
aftermath to House approval, by a 
217-212 vote, of a proposal by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) to 
enlarge the committee and thus 
break a conservative Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition 
which in the past had blockaded 
many liberal economic measures. 


In the 86th Congress, Mrs. St. 
George, Hoffman and Smith all 
voted against final passage of the 
House school aid and depressed 
areas bills, and voted for a coali- 


tion-sponsored $1.15 substitute 
for a committee-approved $1.25- 
an-hour minimum wage bill sim- 
ilar to one backed by Kennedy in 


“wrong” votes on key measures, 
according to the 1960 voting analy- 
sis of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education. COPE’s rec- 
ord showed Mrs. St. George with 
36 “wrong” votes and only five 
“right” votes, for an 87.8 percent 
“wrong” score; Smith with 21 
“wrong” and two “right,” for a 91.3 
percent “wrong” average; and Hoff- 
man, who served his first term in 
the 86th Congress, with no “right” 
votes and 10 “wrong,” for a 100 
percent “wrong” record. 


Join 2 ‘Right-Wingers’ 

They join two other right-wing 
GOP members—Clarence J. Brown 
(O.), with 90.4 percent “wrong” 
on the COPE record, and B. Carroll 
Reece (Tenn.), with 76.6 percent 
“wrong.” 
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servatives 


with records of 


and depressed areas bills. He voted 
for the school aid bill in committee 
but against it after Republicans at- 
tached an anti-segregation amend- 
ment on the House floor, 
Democratic holdovers on the 
committee included Chairman How- 
ard W. Smith (Va.) and William 
M. Colmer (Miss.)——the conserva- 
tives who joined with the GOP in 
the old coalition—and Representa- 
tives Ray J. Madden (Ind.), James 
J. Delaney (N. Y.), James W. 
Trimble (Ark.), Homer Thorn- 
berry (Tex.), Richard Bolling 
(Mo.) and Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 


Deadline for 
Scholarships. 
Is Extended 


The National Institute of Labor 
Education has announced that full- 
and part-time union officials have 
until March 15 to apply for full- 
tuition scholarships providing 10 
| of intensive residential study 
is summer at three major uni- 
versities. 
The deadline was extended from 
Jan. 1 when 15 scholarships out of 
60 remained unclaimed. 


unions. Class size will be limited 
to 20 each at Cornell University, 
Michigan, Wayne State and Mich- 
igan State Universities and the 
University of California. 

The “core curriculum” will be 
economics, political science, sociol- 
ogy and psychology, trade union 
history and philosophy, treated un- 
der these titles: Central Economic 
Problems of the 1960s; American 
Government and Politics; Man and 
Society; the American Labor Move- 
ment. 

NILE said it switched from the 
usual short-course and “tool” sub- 
jects for scholarship winrers be- 
cause it believes labor education 
needs its own “new frontiers” in 
the form of long-term liberal arts 
studies centering on current labor 
problems. 

The only comparable type of res- 
idential program in recent years is 
the trade union fellowship program, 
a 13-week course, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The basic difference be- 
tween Harvard's program and the 
NILE project is that the latter is 
a cooperative union-university proj- 
ect from recruiting to curriculum. 

Costs of the program are shared 
by the Fund for Adult Education, 
the universities, and the sponsoring 
unions. Scholarship winners and 
unions are responsible for lost 


(Mass.). 


here. : 

Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, one 
of several speakers at the annual 
plant management conference of 
Rutgers University, said problems 
of unemployment, undef-produc- 
tion and falling consumption will 
yield to vi action by govern- 
ment and by private industry. 

“If we fail to solve these prob- 
lems,” Ruttenberg said, “they will 
make the difference between a 
decade of industrial opportunity 
and one of mounting difficulties 
at home and abroad.” 


time, travel and other expenses. 


Ruttenberg Sees Growth 
Limited by Joblessness 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The United States has everything needed 
for 10 years of industrial growth if private and public policy-makers 
will find ways to put all of America—not just automated machinery 
—to work, an AFL-CIO representative told industrial executives 


,% 
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America do not zo0n recognize 
that unemployment is not just a 


Ruttenberg advised private in- 
dustry to give up some of its pet 
slogans from the 1950's, such as the 
“wage-price spiral.” ; 

Wage ‘Myth’ Rejected 
The jobless were told, he said, 
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Kennedy Urges Health Care for Elderly 
Proposes Financing 


‘Onder Social Security’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ening coverage to include 4.3 mil- 
lion more workers. (See story, 
Page 11.) 

@ Temporary extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits 
for workers exhausting regular job- 
less aid without finding work. (See 
story, Page 1.) 

® An 18-point program to end 
the balance-of payments deficit 
which urged “economic progress” 
at home coupled with steps to “im- 
prove technology, lower our pro- 
duction and marketing costs, and 
devise new and superior products 
under conditions of price stabil- 
ity.” (See story, Page 10.) 

Nine More Messages 


At the same time Kennedy told 
legislative leaders he would send 
nine more messages in the next few 
weeks, including one on Feb. 14 
detailing a federal-aid-to-education 
proposal, Other messages, Demo- 
cratic leaders said, would cover 
water resources, agriculture, budget 
and fiscal policy, taxation, housing, 
defense and foreign aid. 

Kennedy’s health message gave 
primary attention to the needs of 
the aged, whose annual medical 
bill “is twice that of persons un- 
der 65,” but whose annual income 
“is only half as high.” 

He called for: 

@ in-patient hospital services up 
to 90 days for any one illness, with 
the patient paying the first $10 of 
costs for each of the first nine days 
—with a minimum payment per 
patient of $20—and with the pro- 
gram paying the full cost for the 
remaining 81 days. 

@ Skilled. me services 
up to 180 days immediately after 
discharge from a hospital, plus an 
arrangement where a patient can 
substitute two additional days of 
nursing home care for each unused 
day of hospital care. 


@ Outpatient clinic diagnostic 
services for all costs in excess of 
$20. 


@ Community visiting nurse 
services “for a limited period of 
time.” 

@ Financing of the program by 
a one-quarter of 1 percent increase 
each in the social security tax on 
both employers and employes, plus 
an increase in the taxable earnings 
base from $4,800 to $5,000 a year. 

Kennedy called the program 
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meet absolutely essential needs” 
which would make it possible to 
“spread the cost of health serv- 
ices in old age over the working 
years—effectively, and in a man- 
ner consistent with the dignity of 
the individual.” 


. He made it clear that patients 
would have the freedom of choice 
of both doctors and hospitals, with 
“no supervision or control over the 
practice of medicine by any doctor 
or over the manner in which medi- 
cal services are provided by any 
hospital.” 

In the area of community health 
services and facilities, the President 
asked Congress to double the pres- 
ent authorization of $10 million in 
matching federal grants for nursing 
home construction; a $10 million 
initial annual appropriation for 
grants to states, and through them 
to communities, 10 help develop a 
wide variety of community health 
services; and a removal of the ar- 
bitrary appropriations ceiling on 
grants for research covering hos- 
pital facilities. 

To end the growing shortage of 
doctors and dentists, the President 
called for a 10-year program of 
matching grants for construction of 
medical and dental schools. He 
asked for $25 million in federal 
funds the first year and $75 million 
each year for the next nine years. 


At the same time he urged a 
program of federal scholarship 
funds on the basis of $1,500 for 
one-fourth of the new medical 
and dental school enroliment 
each year, plus an additional 
grant of $1,000 per scholarship 
to help schools meet necessary 
expenses. 


Declaring that “while meeting 
the health needs of the older groups 
in our population we cannot neg- 
lect the needs of the young,” Ken- 
nedy recommended establishment of 
a new National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development to 
carry out new research projects, 
and an increase in appropriations 
for the existing maternal and child 
health, crippled children and child 
welfare programs. 

The President said his entire 
medical care and research program 
was dedicated to miseting “the un- 
finished business in health which 
affects every person and home and 
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The Senate Banking 


loyalty. 


ties in various 


government agencies 


program. 


Banking Unit OKs Weaver 
| After Grilling on ‘Loyalty’ 


Committee, 
cleared the nomination of Dr. Robert C. Weaver as Federal 
Housing Administrator after southern Democrats submitted 
the highest-ranking Negro appointee chosen by Pres. John F. 
Kennedy to a grucling day and a half of questioning about his 


The start of the hearings was delayed by Chairman A. Willis 
Robertson (D-Va.), until the committee received written as- 
surances from Kennedy that Weaver had been cleared by the 
FBI before the appointment was made. White House staff 
aides had previously informed Robertson of the FBI clear- 
ance, but the chairman insisted on the Kennedy letter. 

The heavy fire of questioning, dealing with Weaver's activi- 


from Robertson and Sen. William Blakley (D-Tex.). 
John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) also questioned Weaver on segre- 
gated housing and voted against clearing the nomination. 
Joining with them in opposition to the new FHA appointee was 
Republican Sen. Wallace F. Bennett (Utah). 

Boris Shishkin, secretary of the AFL-CIO Housing Commit- 
tee, sent a letter to Robertson praising Weaver's “ 
career” with the U.S. Housing Authority in 1937, with several 
World War Il, and more recently 
as deputy commissioner of Housing in New York State and 
declared that the Administration is “fortunate” that Weaver | | 1. 
is “available and willing to assume the direction” of the FHA | | 2. 


Layoffs Rise; | 


Hirings Downj 
For Decembef# 


Twenty-one more workers pe 
1,000 factory employes were sepa 
rated from their jobs in Decembé 
than were hired, equaling the pos 
war record for the month registere 
during the 1957 recession, accong 
ing to the Labor Dept.’s Bureau @ 
Labor Statistics. - 
In nearly every manufacturig 
industry separations ran ahead Gay 
hirings, the report said. Layofl 
rose from 27 to 29 per 1,000 work 
ers over November, while quit 
dipped from 7 to 6 per 1,000% 
Other separations came to 4 pal 
1,000. Total hirings declined dum 
ing the month from 23 to 18 p 
1,000 payroll workers. 
Preliminary statistics for the a 
year of 1960 put the monthly hig 
ing rate at 30 per 1,000 worke 
a drop of 6 from 1959 and 
same as in 1958. Layoffs averag 


by an 11-4 vote, has 


a quarter of century ago, came 
Sen. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
employment “reaches across state 
lines” and makes it imperative for 
the federal government to step in, 
the President proposed immediate 
extension of jobless benefits for a 
period 50 percent longer than. the 
maximum now permitted under the 
laws of each state, but not to exceed 
a combined federal-state total of 
39 weeks of compensation. 

Protection Spelled Out 

Protection would be extended to 
workers who exhausted regular ben- 
efits after Oct. 31, 1960, and would 
continue to cover those who use up 
their benefits prior to Apr. 1, 1962. 

To help equalize the burden on 
those states that currently pay ben- 
efits for more than 26 weeks, Ken- 
nedy proposed, the federal govern- 
ment should reimburse states for 
all benefits beyond the 26-week 
mark on the same basis as it extends 
additional aid to other states. 


“a very modest proposal cut to 


community in this land.” 


Although the benefit structure 
is largely the same as the TUC 


Goldberg Says Labor-Industry Unit 
Will Aim for Better Understanding 


The purpose of Pres. John F. 


Kennedy's 


Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 


Policy is to 


help “create a better climate of understanding” of industrial problems, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg has said, “not to take over or interfere with established collective bargaining machinery and 


methods.” 
The statement came at a Feb. 
called a cor ference for Feb. 20 of 


6 news conference is 


which Goldberg also announced that he had 


all state labor commissioners “to 
discuss matters of mutual interest 
to federal and state Labor Depts.” 

The Labor *s comment 
on the intended objectives of the 
top-level labor-management advis- 
ory group followed a statement by 
Commerce Sec. Luther Hodges that 
the committee would give close 


dent, to discuss mutual problems 
away from pressures of the bar- 
gaining table, was asked by AFL- 
ClO Pres. George Meany in No- 
vember 1959. In a radio broad- 
cast recently, Meany pointed 
out that former Pres. Eisenhower 
had allowed the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to 


House Sets Hearings on 


Higher Jobless Benefits 


The major metal and machingl 

industries, apparel, rubber and ig 
dustries connected with home build 
ing and home furnishing 
particularly larger layoff rates 
lower hiring rates in 1960 comp 
with 1959, the BLS said. 


ment taxes, effective Jan 1, 1962, shen oe : 
The Kennedy proposal calls for 

voluntary state participation, as was RRR TT 
the case in 1958. However, the saelnee WwYo 
Administration pointed out that this 
time federal, instead of state, fi- 
nancing is involved and that states 
therefore can enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor without 
the necessity for enactment of en- 
abling state legislation. Three 
years ago, only 16 states and the 
District of Columbia took advan-| 
tage of the TUC program. 


In his message to Congress the/ Port Unions Rap 
President said “it is suitable . . . : 
that the cost of financing this pro-| Broader Controls 3 
gram be spread among employers Albany—The Port © il 
Greater New York Harbor 


in all the states,” so that states 

“which usually bear a dispropor- es 

tionate share of recession unem- Vicinity has urged Gov. Nel 

ployment would not have to bear Rockefeller to hold public hearing 
on legislation designed to broad@ 

the powers and jurisdiction of @ 


the total financial burden.” 
Wage Base Hike ‘Overdue’ | Waterfront Commission of 
In addition, the Administration | York and New Jersey. = 
said, an increase in the wage base Delegates from more than | 
“is long overdue.” When the $3,000| dozen unions attended a meetif 
base was established in 1939, Ken-| chaired by Pres. William V. Bradley s 
nedy noted, it covered 97 percent|of the Longshoremen. They s et 
of payrolls taxed while today it|a. hearing is needed to present a ose 
covers only 60 percent of payrolls. guments in favor of reducing Gy 
In the area of aid to dependent| commission's powers, instead 
children Kennedy told Congress | expanding them. 3 
there was “a pressing need for im-| Said Raymond R. Corbett, Net 
proving our public assistance pro-| York State AFL-CIO’s legislatiwaag 
grams.” He called for $305 a chairman: “The amendments wou 
lion in federal funds so that aid| have the agency branching out bay 
yond the waterfront in a manoj 
children deprived of care because | that provides inducement for thom 
of death, desertion or disability of | seeking to hamstring unions, to iy 
a parent “but also the families|kindle their efforts and lay 
k groundwork for new rest 
The message asked that the leg-| union-smashing legislation.” 


post aad Novak to Manage 
Detroit—Appointment of Ralply 
jective of helping|B. Novak, former stcretary-trealg 
in be-|urer and former executive viGgay 
It was) president of the Newspaper Guilg 

aid | as treasurer-manager of the Detrd 
children | Newspaper Industrial Credit Uni 
has been announced here. 
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) per 1,000 workers compared @@ 
6 per 1,000 the year before : 
= 3 per 1,000 in 1958. 1 
Pe The BLS said the excess of 
_ hirings over separations “which? 
sg | marked the recovery from thea” 
aie steel strike at the opening of 1960 Gam 
ee was short-lived.” The trend waa 
ae reversed in March, it noted, and mm 
a continued unfavorable through 
7 ee we = a . ms ae E - 
| 1957-58 recession the method of 
. financing is far different. Under 
oe the Kennedy plan the cost of the 
* by authorizing a permanent in- 7 
crease from $3,000 to $4,800 in Eo 
the base wages on which em fii” 4 
ployers pay federal unemploy- - 
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| emproereneA 
on | mame business reprssentatives for | insure that American products are ? 
ee | first-round conferences who were | competitive in world markets” and 
“ small industrialists from “the |consider “the benefits and prob- 
ultra-conservative wing” and mot jlems created by automation and 
really representative of major | other technological advances.” | 
industry. In regard to his pending meet-| 
Goldberg said that he and/ ing with state labor commisisoners, | 
Hodges were “in full agreement as|Goldberg said his department and 
a to the objectives” the committee/the state officials have many prob-| 
: te i seek. lems “of common concern,” in-| 
scrutiny to automobile industry ne- | Should | 
gotiations this year. These objectives, he said, were ee ee oe 
A top-level labor-management | to “advise with and make recom- | tive use the U.S. Employment /T lation state the intent of ( ongress | 
committee, named by the Presi- | mendations to the President” on [Service and issues of minimum | 
ee labor-management policies that | W4g°s-. 
will “promote free and responsi- A later meeting, he said, 
bie collective barcaining, indus- | would be held fer specific discus- 
trial peace, sound wage and | sion of unemployment compensa- 
price policies, higher standards | tion programs. 
of living and increased pro- | Goldberg left shortly after his 
ductivity. news conference for a tour of areas| 
The committee aiso would con-| of heavy unemployment and chron-| 
: sider, he said, “policies designed to| ke economic distres. | 
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